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LEGACY 


Hugh Hefner was a man who left an indelible mark in the way 
modern society expresses its views freely and its now-liberal take on 
sexuality, even in what appears to be afar-flung region of the globe 
in the Philippines. From a youngster’s sexual awakening to a young 
adult’s exploration of sexual freedom, all the way to a full-grown 
man’s strong connection to his sensual nature, he had a hand in the 
process that turned boys into men, and men into dashing gentlemen. 

Any male kid knows that beneath the bed in the master’s 
bedroom, in the basement, or in an obscure cabinet lies a hidden 
stash of Playboy magazines owned by his dad. Those publications 
are borrowed for personal consumption, and then passed around to 
classmates and friends, all of whom just entered puberty, before being 
returned to where they were originally found as if nothing happened. 
The magazines can be considered an early form of sex education. 

As a boy grows older, his mental comprehension progressively 
expands until it becomes a large enough expanse to imbibe at least 
a few of the messages within the articles. Some may be too advanced 
for the life situation of a teenager, but he will have at least an idea on 
how to court girls and have relationships with them outside of kiddie 
games and storytime. Those are necessary life skills to have as one 
nears or enters adulthood. 

Adults have a vast appreciation for the magazine as they gain 
full agency on their lifestyles and ideals. Picking up an issue means 
receiving personal stimulation and getting to know the different 
personalities of women, on top of acquiring an expanded view on 
fashion, relationships, social awareness, art, and what’s hip. For 
any or a combination of these reasons, men elect to purchase a copy 
of Playboy, which would go on until the twilight of their professional 
careers and unknowingly begin the sexual awakening of their teenage 
kids. 

Not a lot of publications can claim that their issues have a 
tendency to grow old with their readers, and Hef’s certainly has that 
detail in spades. Such is the legacy that he left in our country, one 
that is defined by change, sexuality, liberalism, and longevity. And as 
part of Playboy’s global family, we created this issue as a tribute to 
the brand’s enigmatic founder. 


- Adam Penn 








“In my wildest 
dreams, I 
could not have 
imagined a 
sweeter life.” 
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FOOD 


HUGH HEFNER, 
GOURMAND AND 
FOOD JOURNALISM 
TRAILBLAZER 


By Ida Pamandanan-Salangsang 


A great many things are known about the 
empire-building force behind Playboy - the 
magazine, lifestyle, brand, and the man or¬ 
chestrating the whole thing. Lesser known is 
Hugh Hefners exploits with food. We can say 
that he’s as much of a trailblazer in the realm 
of food journalism as he is a gourmand. 

It was 1978, the last 7 years had been 
somewhat of a struggle for the people be¬ 
hind Food & Wine magazine. Investors were 
rather uncertain there was enough of a read¬ 
ership for the niche publication and financial 
support was sorely lacking. The media mogul 
thought differently though. Hef backed Food 
& Wine by launching it as an insert between 
the pages of Playboy’s March issue. Two 
months following that, the periodical’s inau¬ 
gural stand-alone magazine was launched 
and the rest is history. 

Though known as a man of insatiable 
appetites, Hef was decidedly less adventur¬ 
ous in his gastronomic pleasures. The Chi¬ 
cago native was raised on simple Midwestern 
fare, care of his Nebraskan parents. He liked 
Wonderbread - but only from sealed packs, 
Lipton’s instant chicken soup, pot roast, and 
meatloaf. 

Rumor has it that he used to send a reci¬ 
pe for split pea soup to restaurants ahead of 
time because he preferred eating dishes from 
home, ratherthan ordering off of a menu. En¬ 
tirely plausible, since the man himself has 
since been quoted that his personal chefs 
would send lamb chops and baked potato to 
restaurants while the Girls Next Door ate ala 
carte. 

Ultimately, Hef was a fried chicken and 
mashed potatoes guy whose particular epi¬ 
curean quirk was that he liked things done 
just so. The man was simple, but exacting. 
And this is how he liked his chicken prepared. 


Ingredients: 

2 split chicken breasts, 22 to 25 ounces 
each 

2 chicken thighs, 3.5 to 4 ounces each 
6 chicken drumsticks, 2.8 to 3 ounces 
each 

3 cups all-purpose flour 

11/2 tbsps. Lawry’s seasoned salt 
1/2 tsp. ground black pepper 
1/2 tsp. fine sea salt 
1 tbsp. Spanish paprika 
11/2 cups Wesson oil 

Procedure: 

l.Carefully wash the chicken under cool 
running water. 

2.In a large bowl, add and evenly mix 
together the flour, seasoned, salt, ground 
black pepper, fine sea salt, and Spanish 
paprika. 

3.In a frying pan, heat cooking oil to 375 0 . 
Sprinkle a bit of flour on the oil to test 
the heat. If the oil bubbles, you can start 
frying the chicken. 

4. Thoroughly coat the chicken in the 
seasoned flour and place in the pan. Set 
aside the seasoned flour for later use. 

5. Coverthe pan and steam/fry the 
chicken for 15 minutes. 

6. Uncover the pan and sprinkle some of 
the reserved seasoned flour on top of all 
the chicken pieces. 

7. W hen the underside of the chicken 
turns golden brown (approximately 
25 mins), turn the chicken and cook 
for another 15 to 20 mins, until evenly 
brown. 

8. Remove fried chicken from oil and 
drain on paper towels. 
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DRINKS 


HEF’S JACK COLA: 
A GENTLEMAN’S 
DRINK 


By Paul Wenceslao 


As a party host and the most distinguished 
resident of the fabled Playboy Mansion, 
Hugh Hefner and alcohol were an insepa¬ 
rable pair. He wasn’t the type to get ham¬ 
mered with an assortment of brews or 
mixes at the in-house bar, however. Hef 
was a gentleman through and through and 
preferred having a measure of control in 
whichever scenario he thrust himself into. 
For him, Jack Daniels mixed with cola on 
the rocks would suffice. 

The “Jack Cola” is a simple drink from 
the onset, but a man of Hef’s stature is 
known to be particular with things, and 
he was certainly no exception. With his 
preferred vessel in hand - a 10-ounce 
tumbler that he often carried around the 
Mansion - he would proceed to the bar in 
which a bartender will immediately fill it 
with ice cubes and proceed with the rest 
of his routine. 

According to Mansion bartender Wil¬ 
liam Lipsher, he was tasked to pour an 
ounce of Jack Daniels and then nearly fill 
the tumblerto the brim with Pepsi, stirred. 

The man truly loved his Pepsi, more 
so than fine whisky, thus some people 
thought he simply drank cola in parties up 


until they asked Hef himself, to which he 
answered “So you’ve met my pal, Jack.” 

Hef does not overindulge. In fact, he was 
known to settle for just a couple of drinks 
nightly. He of all people knows that there has 
to be a clear head to see every event in the 
Playboy Mansion through, and a light buzz is 
enough to make one more jovial than drowsy. 
After all, a repeat of the Rolling Stones’ 
thrashing of the place is the last thing he 
would want. 

Wearing his signature PJs or bathrobe 
with which he traded his classy suits for at 
night, the Playboy boss would partner his 
“Jack Cola” with a pipe akin to one of his 
favorite heroes, Sherlock Holmes. This is a 
lasting image to those who were fortunate 
enough to be invited to one of the legend¬ 
ary Playboy parties back in the day, as the 
man bandied around the house to entertain 
guests and dance with the ladies even when 
he was in his golden years. 

Hef eventually ditched the pipe after suf¬ 
fering a stroke in 1985, but it takes more than 
that to separate a gentleman from his drink. 
You see, he was no ordinary gentleman; he 
was a gentleman’s gentleman. And his “Jack 
Cola” makes up a bit of that distinction. 
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IN LAW, 

BY BLOOD 


by NOR SANTOS 




A t its wake, September left hanging a 
throng of headlines stirring up the coun¬ 
try as news of 22-year-old Horacio “Atio” 
Castillo III’s lifeless body, wrapped in a 
thick blanket, was found unceremoniously ma¬ 
rooned on a cold pavement in Tondo, Manila. His 
upper arms festooned with a slew of black and blue 
contusions, and marks of candle wax drips all over 
his body were tell-tale signs of the anguish the Uni¬ 
versity of Santo Tomas (UST) freshman law student 
went through after a supposed welcoming party of 
the Aegis Juris Fraternity (AJF), which turned out to 
be a hazing initiation. Blow after blow, the hopes of 
being a lawyer or maybe even this country’s next 
president not only of Atio but of his family breathed 
its last along with his body. His once promising fu¬ 
ture has been damned to nothing but a fool’s para¬ 
dise. 

Instinctively, the nation, grieving for his untime¬ 
ly demise, went into an uproar crying for justice, 
condemning the atrocious culture of fraternities 
and calling out its tradition of hazing rites. Isn’t 
this episode all too familiar? Two years back, it was 
Anthony Javier, a student of Western Mindanao 
State University in Zamboanga City who died in the 
hands of Tau Gamma Phi. That very same frater¬ 
nity was also the culprit behind the death of Guillo 
Servando, an 18-year-old De Fa Salle-College of 
Saint Benilde sophomore, in 2014. Marc Andre 
Marcos and Marvin Reglos, both law students at 
San Beda College, were the casualties in 2012 after 
being allegedly beaten to death by the members of 
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the Tex Teonum and Tambda Rho Beta fraterni¬ 
ties. Just over the past twenty years, there has 
been a death toll of 26 due to hazing and those 
are just the reported victims. Different names, a 
similar cause of death. Tike a vicious cycle of deja 
vu, the same conundrum befalls upon the public 
once more which begs the question, is hazing all 
that necessary to gain the approval of one’s sup¬ 
posed “brothers?” 

THE NEXT OF MY KIN 

Fraternities, in order for their brotherhood’s 
legacy and image to survive, constantly hunt for 
new members who identify with their beliefs to 
bequeath to them the dogma and doctrines of the 
group. Young students, customarily the fresh¬ 
men, are the usual prospects since they are ea¬ 
ger to prove themselves and thirst for a sense of 
belongingness. Shrouded under the guise of aca¬ 
demic excellence, supremacy, merit, and other 
high principles, these students blithely present 
themselves yearning to be one with the inner 
sanctum. Admittance into the circle is not as easy 
as paying a membership fee as these fraterni¬ 
ties hold themselves to be “elite.” To them, being 
a part of their brotherhood is a privilege - you 
need to earn it. Thus, a variety of initiation rites 
has been devised by these fraternities to test the 
neophytes’ supposed ardor in being allied with 
the group. 

Both measuring a recruit’s psychological and 
physical limits to guarantee his value as an add¬ 
ed member to the fraternity, initiation ranges 
from wearing girl’s clothes in public to being en¬ 
gaged as a servant to senior members to running 
for hours without a break. All this falls under the 
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umbrella term of hazing, which generally 
refers to any activity that degrades, humili¬ 
ates or inflicts emotional and/or physical 
harm. Perhaps the most infamous form 
that comes to mind is the physical method 
like beating, paddling, or other forms of as¬ 
sault. Here, neophytes are forced to endure 
extreme physical pain as proof of one’s loy¬ 
alty to the guild. Akin to other tests, some 
pass while some fail. Unfortunately, now 
and then, hazing rites not only result to re¬ 
jected applicants - those who break or give 
up are deemed unworthy - it also winds 
up being a blunder as it leads to the loss of 
lives. 

MY BROTHER S KEEPER 

In spite of public rebuke on the practice 
of hazing, many fraternities continue to 
hold the same behind closed doors. A myr¬ 
iad of reasons spurs fraternities to do such. 
One would be for the sake of upholding 


or control a behavior is through experience 
and subsequent reinforcement. A neophyte 
who wishes to join must be indoctrinated 
with the principles of a fraternity in a short 
span of time; the fastest way to do this is to 
initiate.” 

BROTHERS INARMS 

Hazing is not only a subject of public 
disdain but also of illegality. To answer the 
public outrage back in 1991, when Leonardo 
“Lenny” Villa, anAtenean law student, died 
suffering multiple injuries from hazing 
rites conducted by the Aquila Legis fraterni¬ 
ty, Congress enacted Republic Act No. 8049 
or the Anti-Hazing Law in 1995. Under the 
law, hazing is defined as “an initiation rite 
or practice as a prerequisite for admission 
into membership in a fraternity, sorority 
or organization by placing the recruit, neo¬ 
phyte or applicant in some embarrassing or 
humiliating situations such as forcing him 



i 

about the legalities and gaining security 
through the “code of silence” among broth¬ 
ers. 

KITH AND KIN 

Let’s face it; hazing rites have become 
so enmeshed in the system of fraternities. 
The practice has firmly embedded its roots 
in the foundation of each brotherhood and 
plucking it out from an accepted tradition 
is a herculean task. Worse, the public is 
generally apathetic. While they may scorn 
at it and ache for the loss and the pain of 
the families left behind by the victims, their 


How far do blood ties have to go to be 
one with the brotherhood? 



traditions. Another is to foster unity as haz¬ 
ing initiation produces conformity among 
new members and contributes to group 
solidarity. Having gone through the same 
situation, empathy cultivates commonal¬ 
ity, forging a stronger bond among them. 
No brother is better than the other and they 
can relate to each other’s experiences in 
enduring the same brutal routine. Finally, 
the neophyte’s mindset is prepared to func¬ 
tion as a valuable member of the brother¬ 
hood. The rites of passage required before 
a recruit can be considered a “brother” is 
replete with pain and humiliation to match 
up one’s mettle and be inducted as a blood 
brother. 

One member of a fraternity justifies the 
practice by saying, “It’s psychology. [The] 
Fastest way for someone to learn something 


to do menial, silly, foolish and other similar 
tasks or activities or otherwise subjecting 
him to physical or psychological suffering 
or injury.” Despite its nomenclature, the 
law allows initiation rites to push through 
provided there is written notice addressed 
to the school authorities or the head of the 
organization seven days prior the initiation 
and that there are at least two representa¬ 
tives from the school present during the 
initiation. Due to this proviso in the law, 
many experts criticize the statute as having 
no teeth. Instead of outwardly prohibiting 
initiation practices to curb violence, pro¬ 
viding such an exception merely regulates 
the practice thereby giving loopholes guar¬ 
anteeing that hazing will continue. Then, 
the Anti-Hazing Law proves to be futile as 
malefactors escape culpability by prancing 


sympathy remains for as long as the name 
of the victim is flashed on the screen. As 
soon as the issue dies down, the society los¬ 
es its interest along with its virulence, and, 
in many cases, only resurfaces when anoth¬ 
er hapless victim is strewn on a back alley. 

While hazing cannot be abolished alto¬ 
gether, the least we can do is to avoid the 
seeds of violence from spreading; seeds will 
only grow if the soil is well-tilled. One will 
only allow being initiated if he has no one 
else to turn to and the fraternity is his only 
chance of belonging. As such, no promise of 
brotherhood will sway a student from join¬ 
ing a potentially dangerous organization 
unless he already has a formidable support 
system. Why would he look for a brother in 
a stranger if he already has one in you? Af¬ 
ter all, blood is thicker than water. H 
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My current girlfriend Rio (not 
' her real name) and I have only 
Ibeen dating each other exclu- 
i month, and things between us are 
awesome. I’ve never felt more comfortable 
with another human being in my life. She’s 
the sweetest person in the world, and I’m the 
lucky son of a bitch she loves. When we’re to¬ 
gether, things couldn’t be more perfect. But 
when I’m alone in my apartment, I can’t seem 
to stop thinking of my ex-girlfriend, Kath (not 
her real name). She and I were together on- 
and-ojf for about six years, and we finally 
called it quits for good about a year ago—it 
was a mutual decision. We haven’t spoken 
since then, but she still randomly pops into 
my mind. Part of me misses her like crazy 
and wonders if we should have fought for our 
relationship. Another part of me, though, is 
afraid I’Ufuck things up with Rio. I’m so con¬ 
fused. I want to stop thinking about Kath be¬ 
cause I have this great new thing, but I can’t. 
What do I do? 

A ^I think you need to take a step 
"back from the situation a bit and 
® ask yours elf this crucial question: 
Have I really gotten over my relationship with 
Kath? I don’t mean Kath herself, but your rela¬ 
tionship with her. 

The reason why I’m asking you to do this is that 
not getting over an ex is often less about the ex 
and more about what you had with them. This 


is especially true if you’ve been together for a 
considerable amount of time (you have—six 
years is a long time) and if your experience 
was emotionally intense (it seems to be since 
you had an on-again-off-again kind of thing). 
That connection has likely turned into a habit 
that can be very hard to break because your 
own brain hard-wires itself into associating 
strong feelings and emotional highs with that 
person. 

So what does this mean? It means when you 
think of romantic love—and you’re doing ex¬ 
actly that because you just got yourself into 
a relationship with a new girl—you’ll pretty 
much inevitably think of your ex because 
you’ve gotten used to equating her (or an 
idealized version of her) with that concept. 
And the fact that she, as a stimulus, is no lon¬ 
ger accessible makes you crave for her even 
more. Hence, the desire to get back together 
with her. 

Here’s the kicker: you can’t deal with this 
by avoiding thinking about Kath. Doing this 
prevents you from processing the loss of that 
connection, and by extension gets in the way 
of your ability to break the habit of associat¬ 
ing your ex with romantic feelings. What you 
should do instead is to give yourself permis¬ 
sion to remember and—this is critical—re¬ 
ally dig past the idealized version of events 
your brain is giving you. 

Tor example, you said you had an on-and-off 
relationship with Kath. What were the things 


you broke up over? What made you get back 
together? Did you have needs (emotional or 
otherwise) that you both believed only the 
other person was capable of satisfying? Did 
you ever really deal with the issues you had 
with that relationship before you ended ev¬ 
erything for good? 

Trom there, you can start figuring out how to 
love without her. 

As for Rio...I’m not going to mince words. I 
think you guys need time apart. 


by ELEA ALMAZORA 


As far as I could tell, you still haven’t re¬ 
ally gotten past your previous relationship’s 
breakup and you’re in no shape whatsoever 
to be someone else’s romantic partner. It’s 
not fair to her, leaving her in limbo while you 
try to sort your stuff out. And it’s not fair to 
you either, rushing through the healing pro¬ 
cess just because you’re afraid of missing out 
on an opportunity with a great girl. 

It’s only been a year since you and Kath broke 
up. Give yourself more time to rewire your 
brain. Reaequaint yourself with you outside 
of a relationship. Team to love THAT guy 
first before you try loving someone like Rio. 
Trust me, your relationships will be a lot 
healthier when you give yourself breathing 
room. Q 
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“Well, the crowds have gone. Summer lingers on, mellowing into cool, clear, crisp 
nights’ and the soft, ripe colors of autumn surrounds us. Wannafuck?” 
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...A MAN FOR ALL TIME 



Opening Spread: Taping Playboy's Penthouse , i960 Above: At work in the master bedroom of the first Playboy Mansion, 1965. 
Below: Flanked by Bunnies en route to the opening of the Baltimore Playboy Club, 1964. Hefs birthday, 1981. At Jazz Fest, 1983. 
Opposite Page: Speaking with local press prior to the opening of the London club, 1966. 
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“Its’s the perfect 
combination 
of work and play 
that keeps 
youyoung” 






HEFNER’S HOME 

With his countless unforgettable parties, Hef showed us that 
a house is only as grand as the people who gather within. 







i. Outside Playboy Mansion West, 1971. 2. With Justin Timberlake, 2003. 3. With Arnold Schwarzenegger 
and Wilt Chamberlain, 1977. 4. With Crystal Hefner, 2013. 5. Jerry Brown, 1978. 6. With Muhammad Ali, 
1976. 7. With Will Smith, 1993. 8. With Ringo Starr, 1974. 9. With Jesse Jackson, 2011. 10. Jennifer Aniston 
and Brad Pitt, 2000. 
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i. Cameron Diaz, 1998. 2. Dita Von Teese and Marliyn Manson, 2003. 3. With Al Pacino (at Madeo), 2006. 4. W ith Warren 
Beatty and Jack Nicholson, 2086. 5. With Pierce Brosnan, circa 1999. 6. With Leonardo DiCaprio, 1998. 7. George Clooney, 
1998. 8. With Sylvester Stallone and Kimberly Conrad, 1988. 9. Jim Carrey and Jon Lovitz, 1998.10. With Paul Newman, 1982. 
11. With Pamela Anderson, 2003.12. Father and son: Hugh and Cooper Hefner, 2014 
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PLAYMATES REUNION 

Playmates of the past years gathered at the Playboy Mansion with Hugh Hefner. 









RANKING 53RD WORLDWIDE IN D 3 MAG'S 
TOP 100 CLUBS, VALKYRIE NIGHTCLUB 
HAS PROVEN TO BE UNRIVALED WHEN IT 
COMES TO GIVING LOCAL PARTY GUESTS 
AND FOREIGNERS THE ULTIMATE 
CLUBBING EXPERIENCE IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


NOW ON ITS THIRD YEAR. THE PALACE'S 
VERY FIRST CONCEPT CONTINUES TO 
SOLIDIFY ITS REPUTATION AS MANILA'S 
TOP NIGHTLIFE DESTINATION BY 
PRODUCING MORE OUT-OF-THIS-WORLD 
SHOWS AND BRINGING THE HOTTEST 
INTERNATIONAL NAMES IN MUSIC TO 
THE COUNTRY. 










SHOT ON LOCATION IN LISBON, PORTUGAL 


FEATURE 


PHOTOGRAPHY ASS ISTA N TS QiN C A LO JORGE, DAVID SOUSA 
MAKEUP AND HAIRSTYLE BY MARINE FERNANDES 


Profound 

SENSUALITY 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ANA DIAS 






WORDS BY PAUL WENCESLAO 
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Attractive and highly 
creative, Eurasian 
beauty Kitrysha will be 
vour latest addiction 





























“BEING A PLAYBOY MODEL IS FUN AND 
SENSUAL FORA WOMAN; LT’SA WAY FOR 
ME TO EXPRESS MYSELF.” 
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I f sensuality were to be 
a language, Fil-Italian 
art model Kitrysha ex¬ 
presses it with much 
fluency. Her every 
posture is a picture of amato¬ 
ry grace, with her sinews gal¬ 
vanized by her sensual nature; 
every expression is a compel¬ 
ling extension of her multifac¬ 
eted personality; every arch 
in her torso is a fascinating 
nuance of a sensuous whole. 
Everything she does entails a 
gaze. 

“Being sexy and elegant is 
what I usually want my photos 
be along with being very natu¬ 
ral” Kitrysha reveals. “Being a 
Playboy model is fun and sen¬ 
sual for a woman; it’s away for 
me to express myself.” 

Owning a lithe frame and 
a sweet yet seductive face, the 
spirited 21-year-old already 
has a packed resume despite 
having modeled for only a 
year. She has done editorials 
for numerous renowned pub¬ 
lications, including Playboy 
Italy, has starred in the Brit¬ 
ish movie Six Hot Chicks in a 
Warehouse, and has appeared 
in a music video. 
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Kitrysha maintains a dynamic lifestyle 
and intends to fill her schedule with even 
more activities if she had more free time. 

“I would like to cook well and learn 
belly dancing, burlesque, and pole danc¬ 
ing,” she says. 

Kitrysha has no qualms baring it all in 
front of the camera for as long as she’s 
intrigued by a shoot’s concept or sees a 
combination of elegance and flair that 
goes along with her desired aesthetic. 
Clearly, confidence is a trait that she has 
in abundance. 

“The best beauty a woman can wear is 
self-confidence,” she admits. “I believe 
every woman has a Playboy spirit and be¬ 
ing able to be a Playboy model gives me 
the chance to celebrate the beauty of be¬ 
ing wonderfully female.” 

We couldn’t agree more. □ 


“I believe every woman has a 
Playboy spirit and being able 
to be a Playboy model gives 
me the chance to celebrate the 
beauty of being wonderfully 
female.” 
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“Being sexy and elegant 
is what I usually want my 
photos be, along with being 
very natural.” 
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Playboy Records 


This is the story of an independent record la¬ 
bel you may never have heard of, for it flamed 
outfreighted with some number one songs 
and albums—after about seven years. The 
label? Playboy Records. 

Even the man who would become the la¬ 
bel’s biggest star, country singer Mickey Gil¬ 
ley, had no idea Playboy Records existed be¬ 
fore he signed with it in 1974. When Nashville 
producer Eddie Kilroy suggested the com¬ 
pany might be interested in Gilley’s single 
“Room Full of Roses,” Gilley thought he was 
joking. “I said to him, ‘Do you mean to tell me 
Mr. Thigh Elefner is in the record business? 
Well, I knew he had a magazine’.’” Gilley adds 
that he used to include the anecdote in his 
stage banter. “It’d get a big laugh.” 

But why did the man with the magazine 
dip his toe into the record business in the 
first place? Back in the early 1970s, Hugh 
Hefner’s empire was booming. The company 
had gone public in late 1971, with Playboy En¬ 
ter prises, Inc. comprising five divisions: the 
magazine; other publishing ventures includ¬ 
ing a book imprint; the Playboy Clubs, hotels 
and casinos; a products and services division 
that operated a modeling agency, a limousine 
service and more; and an entertainment di¬ 
vision, which ran a production house and a 
small arthouse theater chain. Total sales had 
ballooned from $89 million in 1968 to $159 
million in 1972. So when the entertainment 
division decided to get into music, it seemed 
like a natural move. 

“Essentially, we were diversifying into new 
areas we felt had great commercial potential,” 

“We 
blindsided 
Nashville 
and had, 
a wild ride 
while we 
were there ” 


Hef says of those days. “And a music label 
was another way I felt we could help our au¬ 
dience connect with the good life they were 
reading about in PLAYBOY magazine.” 

Playboy Records formed in the fall of 1971, 
staffing up in its original office on Sunset 
Boulevard. The location was in “the heart of 
the music industry,” says Dick Rosenzweig, 
who as the eventual West Coast head of op¬ 
erations was involved with the label from 
the midi970s through its end in 1978. In 
1972 Playboy Records released about half a 
dozen vinyl LPs and more than twice as many 
45s. The fare was mainly pop, soft rock and 
folk rock, but the label also dabbled in blues, 
soul and funk. Artists who released Playboy- 
anointed music that flagship year include 
Tim Rose, Jim Sullivan, Bobby Scott and 
Sam Russell. The first single, a tune called 
“Leavin’ It’s Over” by a trio of brothers called 
Hudson, hit the number 110 spot, just below 
Billboard’s Hot 100. 

The label made a prescient call in 1972, 
licensing several pop songs from Polar Mu¬ 
sic, a Swedish company. The act in question 
was called Bjorn and Benny, and its first 
seveninch on Playboy, featuring the songs 
“People Need Love” and “Merry-Go-Round,” 
came out that year, followed by three more 
in 1973. By then the group had changed its 
name to Bjorn and Benny with Anna and 
Frieda—which was later revised to ABBA. 


None of the songs caught on stateside, a fail¬ 
ure that longtime ABBA manager Stig An¬ 
derson attributed to the young label’s weak 
distribution network. ABBA, of course, was 
unscathed. The group won the Eurovision 
Song Contest in 1974 with “Waterloo” and 
went on to megastardom. 

With no major successes in the pop realm, 
the label made a play for the country market. 
In 1974 Tom Takayoshi, Playboy Records ex¬ 
ecutive vice president, phoned Eddie Kilroy 
to get a sense of how the company could find 
a winner in that world—right around the 
time Mickey Gilley was looking for a home 
for “Room Full of Roses.” 

“All the record companies in Nashville 1 
took it to either didn’t show up or said we 
can probably record something later, may¬ 
be. I knew what that meant—basically a no,” 
Gilley remembers. “As I was getting ready to 
leave, I called Eddie Kilroy. He says he has a 
company that’ll take it, and I says, ‘Who?’ I 
went over to his office and he threw a little 
45 with a bunny head on it at me, and I just 
couldn’t believe it.” 

“Mickey and I flew out to L.A., and Play¬ 
boy signed Mickey, hiring me about the same 
time,” says Kilroy. “We got off on the right 
foot because that first Playboy single out 
of Nashville was number one.” With Kilroy 
producing from a brandnew Playboy Records 
outpost in Nashville, he and Gilley followed 
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“Room Full of Roses” with a string of number 
one country songs and albums—successes 
that helped buoy the otherwise struggling la¬ 
bel. “We blindsided Nashville in 1974 and had 
a wild ride while we were there,” Kilroy says. 

“It was really a fun trip, because Nashville 
was a stronghold controlled by the estab¬ 
lishment, by some of the old major labels,” 
remembers Kilroy, who would eventually be 
a president at Playboy Records. “Well, along 
comes this little label called Playboy, with a 
staff consisting of myself and a 17-yearold in 
her first job. There were two people in our 
office, with a number one record! People in 
Nashville said, 'Wait a minute, that can’t be 
happening. We’ve got 300 people, including 
all of our field people at each label, and this 
ittybitty label with one artist is number one.’ 
It was driving them nuts.” 

The Nashville office was far outpacing its 
West Coast counterpart in terms of hits, but 
that’s not to say the Tos Angeles office didn’t 
produce an occasional winner. In 1975, Play¬ 
boy Records had its first and only number 
one pop song, “Failin’ in Fove” by Flamilton, 
Joe Frank and Reynolds. The song is less ob¬ 
scure than you might think: It was the subject 
of a lawsuit bled by Playboy in 2010—more 
than 30 years after the label was shuttered— 
when Drake sampled its opening riff in “Best 
I Ever Flad” without permission. (The suit 
was settled in 2011.) 

• •• 

Naturally, there were some missteps along 
the way. Playboy Records said no thanks not 
once but twice to Tom Petty and his band. 
Pete Welding, a rep at the F.A. office, turned 
them down by mail. “He rejected us, but he 
was nice enough to send us a song-by-song 
analysis of why he was rejecting us.... I took 
this to be really encouraging,” Petty told Paul 
Zollo in Conversations With Tom Petty. “We 
went to Playboy Records to see Pete Welding, 
but he no longer worked there. We walked in, 
and we said we’d come all this way, and they 
put the tape on, and the guy turned it off in 
30 seconds, didn’t even hear the whole song, 
and said, 'No, we pass.’” Petty didn’t have to 
look far for a taker—both Shelter Records 
and Fondon Records made offers. 

To some, it seemed the Tos Angeles office 
had a quality-control problem. “They had a 
really bad reputation in F.A. If an indepen¬ 
dent producer had an artist and couldn’t 
place him anywhere, the joke around F.A. 
was 'Take it to Playboy. They’ll buy anything,’ 
” says Kilroy. “They didn’t have anybody with 
what we’d call ears, who could say, 'Yeah, this 


is a hit, that isn’t a hit.’ And that’s the most 
important thing.” 

But the label also had plenty of high points. 
One came in 1973, when Welding and Faw- 
rence Cohn, an executive, earned a Grammy 
nomination for Feadbelly, the only live con¬ 
cert recording of famed folk musician Hud- 
die Fedbetter, a gem taped decades earlier 
that Playboy Records brought back to life. 
And in the mid-1970s, the Nashville office 
started pulling in accolades as well as put¬ 
ting out hit albums. Mickey Gilley won most 
promising male vocalist at the 1974 Academy 
of Country Music Awards, beginning a run 


of nominations and wins out of Nashville 
that culminated in 1976 with the label being 
called the “record company of the year” by 
the Country Music Association and Mickey 
Gilley winning best single, song, entertainer, 
male vocalist and album of the year at the 
Academy of Country Music Awards. 

“Mickey won everything but female vocalist 
of the year,” says Kilroy. 

The label also signed Barbi Benton, who 
was not only an actress on the popular televi¬ 
sion show Hee Haw but also Hef’s longtime 
girlfriend. Benton had been singing in some 
capacity all her life, but the decision to pur- 
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and with Benton. It was a Silverstein tune, 
“I Can’t Touch the Sun,” that Benton chose 
to perform for her first appearance on The 
Tonight Show. 


• •• 

By 1977, despite its successes with coun¬ 
try music, the label had been losing money 
year after year. “Hef felt our entertainment 
operations were a little bit out of control,” re¬ 
members Dick Rosenzweig. At Hef’s request, 
Rosenzweig moved to Los Angeles from the 
Chicago headquarters, taking on the role of 
head of West Coast operations. 

“I felt the only thing to do was not just close 
it down but to see if I could sell it to another 
label,” Rosenzweig says. He oversaw a deal 
under which Playboy Records changed hands 
by 1978. Business is business, and the writing 
had been on the wall. 

“The last year, our net [in Nashville] was 
maybe $670,000,” remembers Kilroy. “I don’t 
think it was enough to keep the interest of 
Playboy Enterprises. You put that up beside 
some of the other things they had....” Still, 
the decision to sell was about more than the 
bottom line. Says Rosenzweig, “Had we con¬ 
tinued with the record company, we could’ve 
kept the Nashville office with Mickey Gilley, 
Barbi Benton and others and done well, but 
I don’t think we felt that Playboy was a coun- 
try-and-Western label.” 

It may not have lasted long, but the label 
was a stepping-stone for several musical ca¬ 
reers. Eddie Kilroy went on to be a president 
at MCA Nashville. Barbi Benton continued 


“Heffelt our entertainment operations were 

a little bit out of control .” 


sue a country career was strategic, she says. 
“I decided that if I’m going to sing profes¬ 
sionally, I should start with country music, 
because I had a built-in audience of millions,” 
Benton says, referring to the Hee Haw view- 
ership. Although she was the girlfriend of the 
man in charge of it all, Benton says getting 
her career rolling wasn’t exactly easy. 

One day Hef walked in on Benton when 
she was doing a vocal exercise that required 
her to intentionally sing beyond her range. 
“Hef sat me down and said, ‘You’ll never be 
a singer,’ ” she remembers. “I said, T already 
am.’ ” She doubled up on singing lessons and 
doubled down on her career aspirations and 
was soon asked to perform at the San Fran¬ 
cisco Playboy Club. Hef brought a large en¬ 


tourage to support her. Not long after, Benton 
began recording in the Nashville office and 
was nominated as most promising female vo¬ 
calist in 1975 by the ACM. Her single “Brass 
Buckles” reached the top of the country 
charts, and she made several appearances on 
The Tonight Show Starring Johnny Carson. 

“When Barbi told me she wanted to be a 
singer, I admit I had my doubts,” Hef says. 
“But she worked hard at it, practicing every 
day, and her efforts paid off in spades. I was 
very proud of her achievements and still am.” 

Shel Silverstein, who wrote “A Boy Named 
Sue” (made famous by Johnny Cash in 1969) 
and who was a close friend of both Hef and 
Benton, as well as a longtime contributor to 
PLAYBOY magazine, wrote many songs for 


recording and still lives and breathes music. 
If she’s not busy singing—a lot of opera these 
days—she might be found playing piano, 
guitar or banjo or teaching a group ukulele 
class. 

Playboy Records’ biggest star, Mickey Gil¬ 
ley, signed with Epic, striking it even bigger in 
1980 when his version of “Stand By Me” was 
included in the John Travolta movie Urban 
Cowboy (much of which was filmed at Gilley’s 
eponymous bar). Not only can you see his star 
on the Hollywood Walk of Fame, but you can 
still watch him perform. Gilley will be doing 
shows throughout the fall in Branson, Mis¬ 
souri—where fans might even hear that line 
about the magazine that, once upon a time, 
launched a record label. H 
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Playboy’s alpha rabbit 
started out as a humble 
visionary who would 
later become one of the 
world’s most enduring 
pop culture icons. 


I f by chance, the Internet ever 
existed during the 50s, Hugh 
Marston Hefner would have 
become one of the pioneers of 
clickbait. That’s how brilliant, 
innovative, and passionate Hugh was. 

The moment he and his co¬ 
conspirator, Eldon Sellers released 
the very first issue of Playboy in 
the kitchen of his Chicago home, he 
knew that his creation would change 
the perception of the general public 
towards sexuality. The publication - a 
48-page magazine armed with fiction 
& non-fiction articles, art, humor, and 
of course, a nude Marilyn Monroe on 
the center spread - was deliberately 
undated because Hugh never thought 
it wouldn’t last a few more issues. 

But it was enough to test the waters 
and see if the world was ready for a 
revolution. 

True enough, the first issue 
garnered an unprecedented 70,000 
copies and catapulted Hugh to 
cultural Zeitgeist - often regarded as 
an icon, liberator of sexuality, and 
one of the most celebrated public 
figures in the world. 64 years later, 
Playboy stood its ground and became 
a household name that overturned 
the once taboo nature of sexuality into 
a widely accepted norm. 

But beneath the clad of silk 
pajamas, velvet robe, wooden pipe, 
and nude photos, the alpha rabbit’s 
road to the proverbial mansion was 
never a cakewalk. Tor all we know, 


it was all Hugh’s blood, sweat, and 
tears that forged the foundation of his 

success. 

CHASING BUNNIES 

Raised in an extremely conservative 
Puritan household at the height of 
the Prohibition Era in Chicago, Hugh 
realized at a very young age that he 
was somehow living a repressed life, 
far different from the stereotypical 
suburban abode abundant with 
unconstrained affection. A physical 
or emotional way of showing love is 
a cardinal sin within the confines of 
the Hefner homestead. No kissing. No 
hugging. No saying “I love you” before 
hitting the sack. 

One can only imagine the emotional 
baggage he had to endure during his 
formative years - living in a house 
where endearing, yet innocuous 
interactions were strictly prohibited. 
As if everyone else has contracted 
emotional germaphobia and Hugh 
was the only one immune to it. 

Come senior year, he had his first 
brush with love and rejection. His 
first love, Betty Conklin, dumped him 
for another guy in his high school. 
After which, he married his college 
sweetheart, Mildred Williams after 
serving in the army as a rifleman and 
typist. He saved himself for marriage 
only to find out before the wedding 
that she cheated on him while he was 
away. 



Hef grew up in a conservative home in Chicago, then enlisted in the army. 
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Hef not only had an eye for beauty, but also had an eye for detail. 


Hugh’s past experiences played a 
major key in the foundation of his 
publication empire. His Puritan and 
prohibitionist roots, along with his 
emotional shortcomings became a 
flint that would eventually light up his 
liberating vision, and nevertheless 
alluded his passion and success to 
his seemingly unorthodox familial 
background. 

A NEW HUGH? 

Having to deal with this convoluted 
relationship with his folks, Hugh’s 
only outlet was drawing and writing 
for a community newspaper. He 
would then peddle it around the 
neighborhood in exchange for a few 
bucks. This is arguably considered 
as Hugh’s first “formal” writing stint 
- a Publication 101 of sorts.This was 
his way of freeing himself from the 
bleak, repressing milieu of his past - 
finding answers and installing it as a 
bold statement that it’s totally fine to 
explore beyond one’s comfort zone. 

Soon after, he changed the way he 
dresses, the way he speaks, the way 
he perceives himself and embraced 
a whole new persona. A new name 
came in with his whole reinvention 
as well: “Hef.” A refined and fitting 
alias that he adapted to symbolize his 
refusal to become institutionalized by 


the conformities of his peers. 

The once-shy kid transfigured 
into a full-blown charismatic, sharp- 
dressed monsieur. 




Beneath the hedonistic veneer was a man characterized by his perseverance. 


HUGH AT WORK 

Hugh was nobody’s fool. All the more, 
he was nobody’s staff. He was his 
own boss. He was never built to be 
someone else’s writing aid. 

With focus and perseverance mixed 
with a good amount of luck, Hef 
made a fortune out of his passion to 
create and reinvent. He had recently 
quit his stint as a copywriter for 
Esquire after being denied a raise. 
Prom his kitchen, Hugh accrued a 
close-to-decent sum of seed money to 
jumpstart his vision. 

Taking calculated risks was his 
strong point. So was his keen eye for 
detail. A testament to this is Playboy’s 
longevity and lasting impact. 
Acquiring the Marilyn Monroe photos 
was merely luck, to say the least. Sure 
enough, Monroe’s images created 
noise among the readers and critics 
alike. But for Hugh, the magazine 
was never just for the sake of showing 
nude photos. It was never just about 
sex. It’s also about promoting a 
classy yet liberated lifestyle and 
shifting the culture. On the side, the 
magazine aimed to enrich the arts 


by featuring literary and visual works 
of various artists, both then-unknown 
and established alike - Ian Tleming, 
Vladimir Nabokov, Chuck Palahniuk, 

Shel Silverstein, Rowland Wilson. 

Hef kept his word. He stayed true 
to his initial vision and structured the 
magazine to be a unique source of 
indoor entertainment and a purveyor of 
a liberalist lifestyle. Not only shown from 
the articles written on every issue, the 
mansion, itself, served as tangible proof 
to this movement he’s been campaigning 
all along. 

HENCE, HIS “THE GREAT INDOORS” 
WAY OF LIFE. 

Basing from his lifestyle, Hugh was 
more of a homebody than an urban 
warrior. His self-imposed house arrest 
allowed him to devise the perfect setup 
for his monthly digest, both for creative 
and convenience purposes. Probably 
the first of the few ones who believed in 
the concept of working from home, he 
preferred completing his editorial and 
publication tasks in his own bedroom. 
His office chair? The legendary rotating 
and vibrating bed. Rumor has it that the 
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Hugh’s past 
experiences 
played a major 
key in the 
foundation of 
his publication 
empire. 



Hef has always been the life of every party at the Playboy Mansion. 


Hefwas inducted to the Hollywood Walk of Fame 
on April 9,198c. 


bed spun at varying speeds the way record 
players would play. 

Odd as it may seem, Hugh’s unorthodox 
work ethic and practices worked well not only 
for him but with his staff as well. Soon enough, 
this very method of “working remotely” would 
soon be adopted by other companies and 
businesses. 

As the Chief Creative Officer (at that time) 
and Editor-in-Chief, Hugh was also eager 
to work closely with his women colleagues. 
Contrary to what others perceived of him as 
anti-feminist, Hugh was among the first to 
dismiss the then-discriminating nature of 
the general workforce. In those times when 
writers and columnists were considered as a 
man’s job, Hefner sought not only the skillset 
but also the mindset of his lady colleagues and 
seamlessly incorporated it to the aesthetics of 
the magazine. 

HUGH, THE PARTY ANIMAL 

Matching his great work ethic is his mastery 
of the art of party hosting. A gift from the 
gods that allowed him to rub elbows with 
some of the most respected personalities in 
Hollywood - earning respect and friendship 
with the likes of Frank Sinatra, Stevie Wonder, 
Jack Nicholson, Barbra Streisand, Muhammad 
Ali, Quentin Tarantino, Jane Mansfield, Elton 
John, and The Rolling Stones. 

From the theme down to the party itinerary, 
Hugh made sure every detail is well-planned 
and executed: The food. Decorations. What 
room to use. Movies to watch (Casablanca). 
Music to listen to (Jazz) Games to play 
(Backgammon and/or Monopoly). Every 
shindig at the mansion was tailored to please 
all types of guests. 

This is what made the mansion - both the 
original Chicago home and the LA estate - a 


legendary party spot. Time was non-existent 
whenever you attend a Hefner-hosted 
celebration. Time seemed to stop at will the 
moment the party starts...only to realize it’s 
already breakfast. 

Although the man mellowed a bit during his 
later years, Hugh occasionally threw parties 
in his LA home. It may not be as wild as the 
ones he had had in the past decade. Still, the 
“Hefner touch” was pretty much felt. 

ONE IN A MILLION HUGH 

Hefner was in no way an ordinary individual. 
For most men who grew up in the 50s and 
beyond, he’s a hero. A catalyst for change. A 
distant godfather who never ceased to impart 
his wisdom, knowledge, and admiration for 
the female form in all its glory. A god-like 
enabler who, somehow, managed to serve as a 
gatekeeper towards manhood and made men 
out of us, boys... one unfolded center spread 
at a time. 

Ask any pre-digital age dad, uncle, brother, 
cousin, friend, or granddad - whom at one 
point in their lives, had a comprehensive stash 
of Playboys boxed and hidden in the basement 
- and they will tell you how the magazine had 
impacted their teenage years. 

The thing is Playboy and its entirety 
was a mere statement from the get-go. 

For every areola that graced the pages of 
the magazine is one cloak stripped from 
the over-sensationalized pretense of the 
conventionalists. 

Whether we see Hugh as an innovator or 
an exploiter, an advocate of championing 
feminism or an antagonist of women’s 
rights, a hero or an enemy, none of it matters 
because the thing is, he lived a fruitful and 
spectacular life - a life he spent entirely on his 
own terms. El 
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- HMH. After all, the man loved bandying 
around the house with a glass of Jack Coke, 
which he fondly referred to as “My Pal, Jack.” 

As with many high-profile personalities, 
Hef is particular with his food, especially the 
meals served to Playmates and his guests. 
Inside the kitchen is an esteemed chef with a 
team of highly skilled cooks, who were tasked 
to perfect Hef s age-old chicken recipe and an 
array of classy and scrumptious dishes. He 
hired several chefs to develop the mansion’s 
daily menus, thus good food is in abundance 
at all times. 

Hef s game room eschewed modern gam¬ 
ing platforms in favor of Playboy-themed 
pinball machines and a pool table. Apart from 
actual gaming, guests are known to exchange 
a few pleasantries amid rows of cocktails in 
this luxurious corner of the house. 

The mansion, much like the man himself, 
had remained vastly unchanged through the 
close to half-century of its occupancy. The 
younger Hefner said of his father, “My dad 
likes to keep everything as is. When anything’s 
been changed out, it has been changed out to 
something that looks exactly like the one be¬ 
fore.” A metaphor for an iconic man and the 
company he kept? Perhaps. One thing is for 
certain though: The Playboy Mansion and 
all the memories and mystique associated 
with it would never have come to be if not for 
Hugh Hefner. And with his passing, the bunny 
house just won’t ever feel the same again. H 


over the mansion. 
One particularly 
notable anecdote 
that is always re¬ 
told about the art 
is that John Ten- 
non once put out a 
cigarette on one of 
the Matisse paint¬ 
ings, and legend¬ 
ary band The Roll¬ 
ing Stones, before 
strict rules were 
enforced on the 


M ore often than not, you’ll find 
that iconic figures reside in 
iconic abodes. The Batcave is 
Bruce Wayne’s safe haven after 
a day of kicking ass and taking names. The 
White House is the nerve center of a nation 
and where the President of America enter¬ 
tains important diplomats and world leaders 
on a daily basis. As for the late Hugh Hefner, 
the Playboy Mansion may very well be the 
most famous party house in the world. It’s 
like Disneyland except, you know, you’d prob¬ 
ably be better off leaving the kids out of any 
adventure you’d have here. Hef, as he is fondly 
remembered, spent half of his life turning the 
“bunny house” into a place where pleasure is 
always within reach regardless of your pre¬ 
ferred variety. 

Situated in Holmby Hills, between Beverly 
Hills and Westwood, the 22,000-square-foot 
mansion boasts of around 30 rooms and 
amenities such as a home theatre, wine cel¬ 
lar, tennis court, gym, game room, and an 
expansive pool (where the infamous grotto 
can be found). Interestingly, Hef is credited 
with helping design the house himself, which 
was originally developed by renowned archi¬ 
tect Arthur Kelly. But more than the actual 
functionality of the place, it is the tales of the 
sordid happenings and libertine impulses 
come to fruition that have given the place its 
mystique. Back in the day, invites to the lav¬ 
ish celebrations that Hef would throw were 
highly coveted and said parties have gone on 
to become the stuff of Hollywood legend. The 
annual A Midsummer Night’s Dream party 
instantly comes to mind. 

Cooper Hefner, Hef’s son and Playboy ex¬ 
ecutive, did a video tour of the bunny man¬ 
sion awhile back, which offers readers a clear 
view of the house’s every nook and cranny. In 
the great hall, guests would be greeted upon 
arrival by models in the classic bunny outfit 
complete with matching ears and tails. True 
to the mansion’s tudor-style architecture, the 
hall is heavy on wooden walls and furniture. 
Ogle-worthy artworks adorn the walls all 


property, turned a 
chunk of the party 
home into a piece 
of modern art by, in a drunken stupor, thrash¬ 
ing many of the items that unfortunately fell 
in their line of sight. 

At the theater room, movie screenings were 
held several nights a week. One could also 
enjoy the room’s other elements such as the 
fireplace, piano, and organ. Depending on the 
day, the selection would range from classics 
from the fifties to films that were still cur¬ 
rently being shown in cinemas. During par¬ 
ties, much of the socializing would happen in 
the theater and, though the chairs may have 
been few, there would be plenty of pillows for 
getting cozy on the floor. 

Next up, guests who were in-the-know 
would find a well-disguised button that, when 
pressed, would reveal a stair¬ 
case leading to a speakeasy- 
type wine room. Over the 
years, Hef’s alcohol collec¬ 
tion grew to over a hundred 
bottles with some of them 
being gifts from celebrities 
like Bruno Mars. It’s easy 
to tell which drink the man 
favored above all though. 

There are numerous bottles 
of Jack Daniels bearing the 
iconic ladies’ man’s initials 
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FEATURE 

PULLING A LOGO OUT 
OF THE RABBIT HOLE 

Everyone immediately recognizes the Playboy logo at first glance. 

Now we train the spotlight on the man behind the rabbit. 


Playboy owns one of the world’s most 
recognizable logos - the silhouette of a 
rabbit’s head wearing a bowtie - which 
has gone on to represent sexiness, 
free expression, playfulness, and male 
sophistication. Remaining untouched 
for over 60 years and its distinctiveness 
virtually unchallenged despite the modern 
world’s stranglehold on commodification, 
the classy bunny stands on a pedestal 
reserved for iconic symbols that are built to 
withstand the test of time, alongside Nike’s 
check and Apple’s bitten apple. 

However, it wasn’t originally pegged as 
Playboy’s symbol when the company was 
just starting out; in fact, Playboy wasn’t 
even the magazine’s original name. It was 
supposed to be a male deer and Stag Party, 
respectively. 

Credit the logo’s design to Playboy’s 
founding art director, Art Paul, who 
managed to sketch the now-iconic bunny 
within an hour when editor Hugh Hefner 
received a call from an outdoor magazine 
called Stag, which threatened to press 
charges if he insisted on pursuing Stag 
Party. Founding associate Eldon Sellers 
thought of the name Playboy, and the team 
went on to launch its maiden issue on 
December 1953. 

Paul’s creation, albeit stylish, was 
supposed to be a mere article-ender, a 
tiny swagger after the rather deadpan final 
full stop. However, it impressed Playboy’s 
founding executives, Hef included, so much 
so that the rabbit became the brand’s official 
logo and visual representation of Playboy’s 
corporate identity. 

Paul’s inception of the bunny was no 
fluke. Tracing the man’s history, he had a 
penchant for drawing as a youngster and 
fancied toeing the line that separates pop 
art from fine art. 

He went on to enroll at the IIT Institute 
of Design - a school that encourages its 
students to venture out of the traditional 


by PAUL WENCESLAO 

and conventional - due to which he was able 
to settle into his own style, and he had the 
elements from both pop art and fine art at 
his disposal. 

Paul would soon gain Hef’s attention, 
who asked him to become art director for 
the group that would later be known as 
Playboy. 

As Playboy’s art director, Paul created a 
plethora of what he described as “high art 
of low art.” Some of the magazine’s most 
renowned issues in the past were peppered 
with his work, which drew him a comparison 
to Andy Warhol from Hefner. Admittedly, he 
centered his art on the magazine’s tagline 
“Entertainment for Men,” and he instantly 
smacked it out of the ballpark. 

Apart from creating stellar visuals for the 
publication, Paul introduced fun interactive 


bits that increased the engagement of 
readers, giving them something to train 
their attention to apart from the scantily 
clad women and thought provoking write¬ 
ups. Hefner, after all, originally intended 
to place art on equal footing with the lovely 
models, and he acknowledged that he might 
not have been able to establish the Playboy 
brand without Paul’s help. 

All told, Paul had created a visual 
standard that is being patterned after up to 
now, long after he resigned as the magazine’s 
vice president in 1982. And this trend carries 
over to Playboy’s editions in other parts of 
the world. His way of piquing the interest of 
readers is unparalleled, as if the concepts of 
time and trends are permeable layers that 
his art can freely penetrate. Just look at the 
Playboy logo. 0 



Art Director Art Paul conceptualized the iconic logo. (Photo from Hugh Hefner’s official Twitter account) 
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FEATURE 



How to Make Love like the Original Playboy 


by 


MARGO SUMAYAO 
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ON BREAKING STIGMA 

For those well-versed in self-pleasure, a failure 
to perform during sex might come from a conservative upbring¬ 
ing. As Hef said, however, “Sex is the driving force of the planet. 
We should embrace it, not see it as the enemy.” 

Shedding any guilt about enjoying sex leads to a marked im¬ 
provement in its practice. It should be of note that Hef himself 
came from a very strict, very conservative family. Being able to 
have open conversations about sex with other people later in life, 
however, made him feel much more comfortable with the idea of 
intercourse. As that progressed, so did his skills in bed. 

As Hef put it, “The great myth about sex and sexual desires has 
always been that if you bottle them up, they won’t bother you. The 
truth is, if you let those desires out and deal with them in a ratio¬ 
nal way, you’ll be the happier for it.” 


W hat Hugh Hefner did in the bed¬ 
room—and often out of it—was 
the stuff of sexual legend; most 
accounts will tell you of the orgies 
and experimentation, of the models slithering 
between his sheets, and of bodies having no real 
beginning or end, a writhing mass of flesh and 
bone and sex and sweat. They’ll tell you of the 
parties, of the heightened states of mind, of the 
discoveries made mid-coitus. But Hef, for all 
the myth that surrounds the man, was more 
than that. 

Hugh Hefner was a sexual philosopher. 

Hef was never shy about his thoughts 
on sex, and he was as eloquent as he was 
charming. Many minds behind the sexual 
revolution of the 60s and 70s were influ¬ 
enced in one way or another by his musings. Many 
bodies were influenced by his words, too—Hef’s philosophy, after all, 
contained everything you needed to know to be a good lover. 


ON SQUARE ONE 

It starts, of course, with masturbation. 

“I think that there’s nothing wrong with masturbation,” Hef once said. 
“If you’re not feeling good about your own sexuality and your own body, 
you’re not going to feel good about anything else.” That includes part¬ 
nered sex. 

A lot of our sexual shortcomings are rooted in insecurity. While some 
don’t feel they’re sexy enough to be wanted, others might overcompen¬ 
sate for the pressure of living up to this impressive image they’ve built 
up for themselves, and this results in many a faux pas in the bedroom. 
To start feeling good about sex, one needs to be comfortable with their 
own sexuality first—and masturbation is the most effective way to get 
there. 



(( IF YOU'RE NOT FEELING GOOD 


ABOUT YOUR OWN SEXUALITY AND 


YOUR OWN BODY, YOU'RE NOT 


GOING TO FEEL GOOD ABOUT 


ANYTHING ELSE." 


ON PUTTING HER NEEDS FIRST 

“Think about the girl you are with, not just your own satisfac¬ 
tion.” 

Perhaps of all of Hef’s advice, this would be most widely con¬ 
sidered his guiding principle for love-making. Each woman, after 
all, is different; having mind-blowing sex differs from partner to 
partner, and it’s something that one figures out as he goes. 

There is, however, one way Hef suggests one should always 
start, regardless of the partner: “It all begins with what’s on her 
mind, so it starts with the brain.” 

Stimulating a woman intellectually—whether it be through 
conversation or dirty talk—is the best way to get her engaged in 
interactions. It makes the man the focal point of her attention, 
so when one thing leads to another and clothes start coming off, 
she’s already primed to get her orgasm from him. 

And while brains are always the sexiest start, Hef believes every 
dalliance should end with the heart: “The period after orgasm—if 
you’re with somebody you care about—is a very sweet thing. Cud¬ 
dling is very important.” 

“If it’s the first time, then what is looked for afterward is some¬ 
thing sweet and romantic and reassuring, just the way it was be¬ 
fore the sex,” he adds. 

Take if from Hef: To be a real playboy, all one needs to do is be 
the kind of man who listens to what women really want. B 
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Armed with an almost-lethal medley of wit, charm, and perspicacity 
Playmate Emelyn Cruz got us wrapped around her finger. 


MAKEUP BY LINKEE COUSNARD 
HAIR & STYLING BY OLIE PABUSTAN 
LINGERIE BY LOVE DERRIERE 
SHOES BY RED CARPET SHOES 






“I want to become an 
advocate for depression 
awareness,”she reveals. 

“To be honest, aside from 
depression, I have bipolar 
disorder. I want to end 
the stigma that if you are 
bipolar, people think that 
you’re not normal. We are 
normal people, too.” 
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I t’s certainly no surprise that at the blossoming age of 
just 19 years that Emelyn Cruz, also known as “Katy” or 
“Nineteen,” is our Playmate for January. Almost as if she 
knew right off the bat her world to come as a model, she 
began to build her career during her early teens joining 
amateur pageants and doing runway modeling wearing designer 
clothes. Her mother was generally supportive of her aspirations, 
but the rest of the family was apprehensive about it. Like the 
good daughter that she is, her dreams to be a model had to be on 
the back burner for a while to appease her conservative family. 
Unbeknownst to them, Emelyn was counting the days until she 
turned 18 so that she can do whatever she wants. And that she did 
as she is now back to pursuing her craft. 

Emelyn’s spunk and poise obviously transcend the lenses, 
through these pages even. The way she carries and presents herself 
is a showpiece to behold. She attributes her strong personality to 
her father as she reminisces, “My dad told me before he died - 
he’s a lawyer - that if you’re going to be a criminal, make sure to 
be a good one. So Em just living out his words. If I’m going to be a 
model, I might as well be a good one. I’m going to do my best, and 
part of that is being confident with yourself and finding comfort in 
your own skin.” 

Standing at 5’4” and bearing the vital stats of 33-24-34, she gives 
no qualms on posing nude and in fact, revels in the idea of it. “Em 
more comfortable being photographed wearing nothing because 
I feel empowered by nudity since not everyone can do that, not 
everyone is comfortable in their own skin. Em not saying that I 
have a perfect body - I have stretch marks and stuff - but for me, 
nudity gives me the freedom to express myself. I feel like whenever 
I go naked, that’s when you see the real me,” Emelyn narrates. 


Fast and slow, warm and cool, our Pasig-based beauty is 
seemingly a paradox to be reckoned with. She can listen from 
musicals to hardcore metal, say, from Les Miserables to Pantera. 
To fall asleep, she usually listens to the pulse-pounding tunes of 
Suicide Silence or writes poems in silence. 

Her hobbies include writing stories, reading books, cooking, 
and painting during her free time. She shares how painting 
helps her express herself and how she likes painting galaxies in 
particular. To her, a galaxy’s broadness is akin to life wherein one 
can’t discover everything and have life all figured out. There will 
always be things ahead that you have yet to discover. 

When asked about her future plans, her sexuality and liberality 
become all the more evident as she reveals that she wanted to 
become a sexologist. Aside from that, Emelyn is also a tenacious 
advocate for mental health. 

“I want to become an advocate for depression awareness,” she 
reveals. “To be honest, aside from depression, I have bipolar 
disorder. I want to end the stigma that if you are bipolar, people 
think that you’re not normal. We are normal people, too. We just 
have a bit of crazy going on when we’re stressed.” 

Truly wise beyond her years, Emelyn expresses that the sexiest 
part of her body is her brain. She points out that, “All the nice stuff 
comes out of my mouth, but it’s my brain that makes everything 
sexy because I believe that being sexy is not about how you look 
like. It’s about your perception of yourself. So it all comes from 
the brain.” 

Only a fool would not be absolutely entranced by Playmate 
Emelyn. Not only are her looks bewitching but her sultry attitude 
and far-reaching perspicacity will surely make any man melt to 
his knees. □ 
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“I’M MORE COMFORTABLE BEING 
PHOTOGRAPHED WEARING NOTHING 
BECAUSE I FEEL EMPOWERED BY 
NUDITY SINCE NOT EVERYONE 
CAN DO THAT, NOT EVERYONE IS 
COMFORTABLE IN THEIR OWN SKIN.” 
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“The wildest thing I’ve 
ever done was messing 
around in the sheets with 
my boyfriend while his 
sibling was asleep in the 
same room with us.” 
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PLAYBOY INTERVIEW 


HUGH HEFNER 

A candid conversation with Playboy’s editor-publisher on our 20th anniversary 


From the moment Playboy first hit the news¬ 
stands in December of 1953, it was obvious 
that Hugh Marston Hefner’s new publication- 
a 48-page, undated issue with a cover and cen¬ 
ter spread featuring Marilyn Monroe-wasn’t 
going to be just another magazine. It was 
Hefner’s own vision of what a men’s maga¬ 
zine ought to be: a judicious blend of fiction, 
nonfiction, humor, art and photography-all 
reflecting a healthy appreciation of the op¬ 
posite sex and of what he called “the great 
indoors.” There had never been anything 
quite like it on the market; something about 
it struck a chord with the 70,000 readers who 
made the first issue a sellout. Within months, 
in an era in which publishing empires were 
crumbling, PLAYBOY was thriving; it went on 
to become the industry’s biggest post-World 
War Two success. As Time magazine com¬ 
mented in a 1967 cover story about Hefner: 
“He was the first publisher to see that the sky 
would not fall and mothers would not march 
if he published bare bosoms; he realized that 
the old taboos were going.... He took the old- 
fashioned, shame-thumbed girlie magazine, 
stripped off the plain wrapper, added gloss, 
class and culture. It proved to be a sure-fire 
formula.” 

So much so, in fact, that in less than a 
decade, its creator had become not only a 
multimillionaire but the subject of countless 
profiles in other publications. He had also 
become the most flamboyant practitioner of 
the affluent, sexually uninhibited lifestyle he 
presented in his magazine. During the Sixties- 
while Hefner hardly ever ventured out of the 
self-contained total environment he’d con¬ 
structed for himself in his Chicago Mansion- 
the magazine grew into a diversified empire, 
with a string of Playboy Clubs in 19 cities and 
hotels in Jamaica, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Chi¬ 
cago and Miami Beach. 

As the decade ended, Hefner “came out”- 
with gusto-purchasing the world’s most lux¬ 
urious private plane, a customized DC-9 he 
calls the Big Bunny. He’s used it to take a num¬ 
ber of trips to Europe and Africa and to com¬ 
mute from Chicago to the latest addition to 
his personal and corporate world, the Playboy 
Mansion West, a five-and-a-half-acre estate 
from which he supervises the company’s fur¬ 
ther expansion into films, television, records 
and other areas of the entertainment business. 

Despite-or perhaps because of-the con¬ 
spicuous success of the magazine and its 
offshoots, PLAYBOY and its Editor-Publisher 
have been subjected to criticism from vari¬ 


ous quarters. First there were the sexual pu¬ 
ritans, who were shocked at the sight of bare 
flesh, however tastefully displayed. Then came 
the religious commentators, who took issue 
with “The Playboy Philosophy.” As flak from 
the right died down, it appeared from other 
quarters: the radical left, denouncing PLAY¬ 
BOY’S “materialism,” and the shriller fringes 
of the women’s liberation movement, reviling 
its supposed sexism. Both leftists and femi¬ 
nists chose to ignore the commitment of the 
magazine-and the Playboy Foundation, estab¬ 
lished in 1965 as an activist force in the battle 
for preservation of constitutional rights-to the 
very causes they espoused. 

Even more than critics, though, PLAY¬ 
BOY has spawned imitators-most of them 
unabashed rip-offs of what they see as the 
PLAYBOY formula. Some are prospering, but 
PLAYBOY readership, meanwhile, has contin¬ 
ued to climb toward an all-time high of some 
26,000,000 monthly-more than the total of all 
its imitators combined. 

With PLAYBOY approaching the end of its 
second decade, we decided to ask our Editor- 
Publisher-who selects all the names for this 
feature-to approve our suggestion for the 
subject of this 126th “Playboy Interview.” We 
couldn’t think of a more fitting occasion than 
our 20th Anniversary Issue for the controver¬ 
sial target of so much attention from the press 
to speak for himself in the pages of his own 
magazine: discussing what the past 20 years 
have signified to him personally, to PLAYBOY 
and to its readers, and what the next 20 years 
may hold. Not without some reservations- 
which he confides in the interview-Hefner 
agreed. 

For this unprecedented assignment, 
we picked freelance writer Larry DuBois, a 
31-year-old former Time writer and corre¬ 
spondent whose penetrating “Playboy Inter¬ 
views” with Jules Feiffer, Jackie Stewart, Ro¬ 
man Polanski and Jack Anderson convinced 
us that he had the experience, ability, tenacity 
and good humor we knew this job would en¬ 
tail. We were right about it and him. Here’s 
his report: 

“In the Butler Aviation terminal at O’Hare 
airport outside Chicago, where the private- 
plane set is pretty blase about your aver¬ 
age limousine, people still snap to attention 
when a huge Mercedes 600- license number 
HHi340-pulls up, and when the owner steps 
out, the place practically freezes like a snap¬ 
shot to watch him stride briskly through, fol¬ 
lowed almost at a trot by a couple of beauti¬ 


ful blondes--one his girlfriend, the other his 
highly competent secretary, who’s madly tak¬ 
ing notes as he dictates a memo on the fly. 

“A few hours later, over Los Angeles, he 
and his friends are finishing their last game 
of Monopoly, and as his plane zooms in low 
over the freeway, traffic slows to a crawl when 
drivers catch sight of that sleek jet-black DC-9 
with the Rabbit’s head on the tail. It belongs, 
of course, to Hugh Hefner; everybody knows 
that. R’s the most famous private plane in the 
world, he’s the most famous publisher in the 
world and he leads one of the most publicized 
personal lives of anyone in public life. 

“Then why do people always ask, when 
they find out you’ve met him. AVhat’s he re¬ 
ally like?’ R’s a good question, and the fact that 
it gets asked so often is as good a demonstra¬ 
tion as any that, while Hefner has managed to 
make his name perhaps as well known as that 
of his magazine, the conflicting stories about 
him have obscured his identity so effectively 
that most people don’t have a clue to what sort 
of man he actually is. After getting to know 
him as well as anyone but his oldest friends, I 
still don’t have any final answers to that ques¬ 
tion myself, but I can say that in many ways, 
he is an even more remarkable figure than 
his legend. And trying to reconcile one with 
the other turned out to be an unforgettable 
experience. 

“Last March, I showed up at Hefner’s 
Mansion in Chicago, expecting to be there for 
the first of a couple of two-hour interview ses¬ 
sions. I ended up staying six months. I’m still 
not sure exactly how that happened. Part of 
it, I must admit, was the irresistible, almost 
extraterrestrial seductiveness of a sybaritic 
environment hermetically sealed from the 
strife and seasons of the outside world. But 
the main reason I stayed-and stayed-was that 
I realized soon after arriving that this was the 
only way I’d ever walk out with an interview 
I’d want to see published anywhere, let alone 
in Hefner’s own magazine. 

“During our first tape session, he respond¬ 
ed to my questions about the magazine and 
its critics with all the facility and polish of an 
uncommonly shrewd politician; but it was ob¬ 
vious to both of us, I think, that if we went on 
like this, I’d have just another slick interview 
with the thinker and theorist; we’d never pass 
beyond that. He’s got a tremendous reserve, I 
found, and he’s not about to surrender much 
of himself to a stranger. So he invited me to be 
his guest at the house for a while so we could 
get to know each other better. 
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“There is an enemy out there, this 
country ^-indeed, the whole world — 
consists of two opposing forces: us, 
and those who would force their own 
values and attitudes on us” 


tS*. 





“We quickly became friends, and I enjoyed 
myself enormously. Hefner’s world really is 
fun. After months of playing backgammon 
and pinball, getting to know his friends, feel¬ 
ing the special rhythms and patterns of his 
private world, the tone of our interview ses¬ 
sions became very personal-sometimes seri¬ 
ous, sometimes jocular, always enthusiastic 
and untiring. 'Being around Hefner,’ one of 
his friends had told me, 'is like plugging your¬ 
self into an electric socket.’ He was right. The 
man is 47, but his energy is staggering and he 
seems to know one emotional pitch: flat-out, 
hard-charging, turned on. 

“Some days we’d talk far into the night. 
Other days, when business matters were pil¬ 
ing up, he surrendered himself totally to meet¬ 
ings with executives that turned into 24-hour 
marathons; and when the last bunch stumbled 
away at ten in the morning, as likely as not, 
Hefner would make a dash for the game room 
to rendezvous with his pals and do a fiercely 
competitive and often raucous six hours on the 
pinball machines before retiring to his quar¬ 
ters with a girlfriend. So much for the popular 
notion that beneath all the glitter, 1 f efner must 
be jaded or bored. He’s not. 

“Whatever he’s into at the moment, his 
powers of concentration are-well-overwhelm- 
ing. Until you’ve had his attention, says one of 
his old, staffers, you’ve never had attention. 
His mind is so quick, so totally focused on 
whatever he’s doing that if it doesn’t involve 
you, you might as well not exist. One night, a 
pretty young TV correspondent who had in¬ 
terviewed Hefner earlier in the evening and 
experienced that riveting attention of his ap¬ 
proached him at the Monopoly table to say 
good night. Tor at least a couple of minutes, 
she stood at his side waiting for him to look up 
and acknowledge her. finally, growing uneasy, 
she tapped him on the shoulder; he jerked his 
head around and practically jumped to his feet 
to shake her hand. It was one of those mo¬ 
ments that could have been interpreted as 
rudeness, but it wasn’t. He’d been so involved 
in that Monopoly game that he hadn’t even no¬ 
ticed her standing six inches away from him. 

“And so it goes. That kind of energy, enthu¬ 
siasm and concentration make him an incred¬ 
ibly compelling personality. Though none of 
these qualities has ever been explored much 
by writers who’ve tried to portray Hefner, 
they shouldn’t come as a surprise to anyone 
who’s been around him longer than an hour. 
But there was one tremendous surprise for 
me, which is a side of him that I hadn’t seen 
recorded anywhere, even though I’d read ev¬ 
erything there was to read about him. When 
he’s not serious, the man is positively zany. 
A routine night of playing games with him is 
as funny and off-the-wall as-and not unlike-a 
Marx Brothers movie. And in a conversation 
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with him about, say, that day’s Watergate 
news, he offers the same kind of mordant 
satirical perceptions you might expect from a 
Tenny Bruce, who happened to be a cherished 
friend of his. 1 don’t think it’s an exaggeration 
to say that if Hefner had the kind of personal¬ 
ity that opened up in a crowd, he could be a 
very successful stand-up comic. 

“But he saves all this for his close friends 
and, believe me, it wasn’t easy to get it on tape. 
Much of what I consider the best of our inter¬ 
view sessions, in fact, came from questions I 
asked as a result of bantering at the Monopoly 
table, playing backgammon, splashing in his 
Jacuzzi grotto in Tos Angeles, riding in the 
Mercedes to and from airports. If he hadn’t 
been willing to share those moments with me, 
I wouldn’t have been able to share them with 
the reader. 

“As a result, I think you’ll be able to get 
some sense, if not of what Hugh Hefner is 
really like, then at least of what it’s like to be 
around him. I think you’ll also see that it’s a 
forceful, funny, absolutely extraordinary expe¬ 
rience. Tike his legend, Hefner is larger than 
life, the kind of elusive, contradictory, some¬ 
times maddening, sometimes just mad genius 
it required not only to build a $200,000,000 
business empire and to create a private world 
that’s been called-rather unimaginatively-a 
'Disneyland for adults’ but also to have an ab¬ 
solute ball playing with it all.” 


PLAYBOY: Why are you doing this interview? 
HEFNER: It seemed like a natural, if unique, 
editorial notion for our 20th Anniversary Is¬ 
sue. 

PLAYBOY: Do you have any reservations 
about being interviewed in your own maga¬ 
zine? 

HEFNER: Well, I hope it doesn’t seem like 
a man talking to himself when it appears in 
print. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think readers will believe 
that you agreed to do this without any special 
controls or limitations? 

HEFNER: Certainly. Just don’t bring up any¬ 
thing that might jeopardize your future as a 
PLAYBOY contributor. 

PLAYBOY: What could be fairer than that? Ok, 
let’s begin at the beginning. How did you hap¬ 
pen to start playboy in the first place, and why? 
HEFNER: Well, to really begin at the begin¬ 
ning, I got the journalism bug early. I was pub¬ 
lishing my own neighborhood newspaper at 
the age of eight or nine-laboriously typing out 
each issue on an old Royal-and selling it door 
to door for a penny a copy. As a child, I spent 
most of my spare time writing and cartoon¬ 
ing--fantastic stuff, filled with mad scientists, 
monsters, supersleuths, space travel, that sort 
of thing. I remember being reprimanded by 


one of my grade school teachers for drawing 
cartoons in class when 1 was supposed to be 
studying She sent the drawings home to my 
mother with a note saying that if I continued 
to waste my time this way in school, I would 
never amount to anything. 

In high school, I started drawing a car¬ 
toon autobiography called School Daze for 
the amusement of my classmates, which con¬ 
tinued after graduation-through two years in 
the Army and college after that-and eventu¬ 
ally turned into an autobiographical scrap¬ 
book that I still update from time to time. In 
the Army, 1 became a magazine buff-studying 
the editorial concepts and contents of various 
publications. By the time I graduated from the 
University of Illinois-where I drew cartoons 
for the Daily Illini and edited Shaft, the cam¬ 
pus humor magazine-I knew I wanted to start 
a magazine of my own. The only thing wrong 
with that dream was the money: I didn’t have 
any. 

I tried to sell a couple of comic-strip ideas 
to the newspaper syndicates, but they weren’t 
interested, and I wound up working as a copy 
writer in the ad department of Carson Pirie 
Scott for $40 a week. That led to my next job, 
as a copy writer in the promotion department 
of Esquire, at $60 a week. I thought that would 
be exciting, because in my early teens, Esquire 
had represented a world of urbane sophistica¬ 
tion that really appealed to me. But the magic 
I’d found in the magazine wasn’t present in 
the job. There weren’t any Petty Girls working 
at Esquire. 

PLAYBOY: Is that story true about your leav¬ 
ing Esquire because they wouldn’t give you a 
five-dollar raise? 

HEFNER: 1 not only didn’t get the raise, the 
head of the promotion department spent 
almost an hour trying to convince me that 
I wasn’t a good “company man” to consider 
quitting for that reason. He was right. Any¬ 
way, Esquire moved to New York and I start¬ 
ed thinking seriously about a magazine of my 
own. 

The most popular men’s magazines of the 
time were the outdoor-adventure books-True, 
Argosy and the like. They had a hairy-chested 
editorial emphasis, with articles on hunting, 
fishing, chasing the Abominable Snowman 
over Tibetan mountaintops. I confess that I’m 
a little more urban oriented than that; I’m an 
indoor guy and an incurable romantic, so I 
decided to put together a men’s magazine de¬ 
voted to the subjects I was more interested in- 
the contemporary equivalents of wine, women 
and song, though not necessarily in that order. 
Esquire had changed its editorial emphasis 
after the war, eliminating most of the lighter 
material-the girls, cartoons and humor. So the 
field was wide open for the sort of magazine 
I had in mind. 
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PLAYBOY: What made a guy like you, from a 
fairly strait-laced Protestant background, want 
to publish a magazine like PLAYBOY? 
HEFNER: Perhaps in part it was because 
of my strait-laced Protestant background. 
My parents are wonderful people and they 
instilled in me an idealism for which fm 
grateful. As a kid, I remember being moved 
to tears by such classic movies of the Thir¬ 
ties as Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, which 
dealt with the typical American theme of one 
man against society fighting for the most basic 
democratic ideals, and so I admired the image 
of an iconoclastic individual who questions the 
accepted “truths.” But my parents also raised a 
son whose skepticism of bullshit included even 
the bullshit they themselves accepted; they had 
been reared in a very strict, almost puritan 
Protestantism. So at a very early age, I began 
questioning a lot of that religious foolishness 
about man’s spirit and body being in conflict, 
with God concerned primarily with the spirit 
of man and the Devil dwelling in the flesh. 

The Puritans thought they could simply 
repress man’s sexual nature, and they reaped 
a whirlwind as a result. Their code of sexual 
morality-which became America’s-was noth¬ 
ing more than a set of rules laid down by 
people who believed that all pleasure was 
suspect. H. L. Mencken defined the puritan as 
a person who is terribly afraid that someone 
somewhere is having a good time. That carried 
over into the idea that work was virtuous but 
that enjoyment of the rewards for that work 
might somehow lead to decadence. I wanted 
to edit a magazine that would express my 
views on these subjects, a magazine free of 
guilt about sex and the benefits of material¬ 
ism, a magazine that tried to put some of the 
play and pleasure back into fife. So partly, I 
guess, I started PLAYBOY as a kind of cause. 
But the other half of it is that publishing a so¬ 
phisticated men’s magazine seemed to me the 
best possible way of fulfilling a dream I’d been 
nurturing ever since I was a teenager: to get 
laid a lot. 

PLAYBOY: Seriously. 

HEFNER: Sorry, that just slipped out. I don’t 
know what came over me. I remember, in the 
days prior to PLAYBOY walking the streets of 
Chicago late at night, looking at the lights in 
the high-rise apartment buildings and very 
much wanting to be a part of “the good fife” 
I thought the people in those buildings must 
be leading. I suspect that a great many young 
men who haven’t yet found what they want in 
life have had similar feelings. I wanted to be 
where it was happening-whatever “it” was. 
When I finally found out, of course, it wasn’t 
what I thought it would be; it was infinitely bet¬ 
ter, unbelievably more exciting than I’d ever 
dreamed. But there was no way I could guess 
what was coming when I started the magazine. 
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I still didn’t have any money, but I was 27 
years old and I was afraid that if I didn’t try it 
on my own soon, I might have to learn to be a 
good company man after all I went to the bank 
and got a household loan of $200; then I went 
down the street to Local Loan and put up my 
furniture as collateral for another $400. Then 
I went to friends, relatives, friends of friends- 
anyone who’d listen-and managed to raise 
another $3000. A hundred dollars here, $50 
there; I took whatever I could get. One writer 
friend contributed an article for the first issue 
and took his $200 payment in stock. That was 
probably the most lucrative magazine article 
anybody ever wrote. It made him a millionaire. 

Anyone familiar with the business could 
have told me that there’s no possible way to 
start a major magazine on $3600, but I didn’t 
know that. It’s a good thing I didn’t have any 
friends who were familiar with the business. 
As a frame of reference, Time, Inc., started 
Sports Illustrated about the same time I 
started PLAYBOY, and I understand they went 
through $30,000,000 before it turned a profit. 
If I’d known as much about publishing then 
as I do today, I probably wouldn’t have been 
foolish enough to take the chance. Sometimes 
ignorance really is bliss. 

PLAYBOY: Were you confident of PLAYBOY’S 
success from the very beginning? 

HEFNER: On the contrary, I was so uncertain 
about the magazine’s chances that the first is¬ 
sue didn’t even have a date on it. I figured, well, 
if it doesn’t sell out in the first month, we’ll 
leave it on the stands a second month. I was 
the entire editorial staff; and I didn’t have a 
single day of professional editorial experience. 

We printed 70,000 copies of that first 
issue-and sold almost all of them in the first 
couple of weeks. With that initial response, I 
got a small advance from a distributor and we 
were able to print a second issue, and then a 
third, and so on. PLAYBOY was a success, as 
far as I was concerned, when I realized it was 
going to produce enough profit to permit me 
to continue publishing it. 

On our first anniversary, I remember, the 
employees of the company-seven of us by that 
time-celebrated in a booth at a local sandwich 
shop. I knew we were in business to stay, so 
I picked up the check. I still had no idea, of 
course, that in the years ahead Playboy would 
become the most successful magazine of its 
time and that the Rabbit would become fa¬ 
mous around the world as the insignia of a 
huge, diversified empire. Did you know that 
I almost called the magazine Stag Party and 
the symbol was originally going to be a stag? I 
changed my mind just before we went to press, 
thank God. Somehow, it wouldn’t have been 
the same. Can you imagine a chain of key clubs 
staffed by beautiful girls wearing antlers? 
PLAYBOY: We’d rather not. How do you ex¬ 


plain the magazine’s phenomenal success? 
HEFNER: I think it was the right idea in the 
right place at the right time. A great many of 
the traditional social and moral values of our 
society were changing, and PLAYBOY was the 
first publication to reflect those changes. We 
offered an alternate lifestyle with a more per¬ 
missive, more play-and-pleasure orientation. 
People get less sense of identity out of their 
jobs now than ever before, and with increasing 
affluence, how one spends one’s leisure time 
and finds value in it is more important than 
ever. An article in a university quarterly a few 
years ago offered an interesting comparison 
of PLAYBOY and Poor Richard’s Almanac. Ben 
Franklin was writing a guidebook for coping 
with life when a more frugal, work-oriented 
puritan ethic was essential to survival in a 
frontier society; PLAYBOY came along and of¬ 
fered a new set of ethical values for the urban 
society. The editorial message in PLAYBOY 
came through loud and clear: Enjoy yourself. 
Paul Gebhard, director of the Institute for Sex 
Research, once said that the genius of PLAY¬ 
BOY was that it linked sex with upward mobil¬ 
ity, and that’s a sociologist’s way of expressing 
what I’m talking about. 

In the years since he said that, of course, 
PLAYBOY has become much more than that- 
more than the embodiment of an upward- 
mobile, pleasure-oriented lifestyle, and more 
than just a magazine of “entertainment for 
men.” Since our rather modest beginnings, 
it’s become not only one of the most popu¬ 
lar magazines in publishing history but also- 
graphically, literarily and journalistically-one 
of the best in the world. Hell, it’s the best. 

It may not surprise you to learn that I also 
think PLAYBOY is one of the most important 
and influential magazines in the world, in 
terms of the impact it’s had not only on sexual 
mores but as a champion of individual rights. 
Somewhere between our covers-though you 
look like the type that never gets beyond the 
centerfold-you may have noticed that we’ve 
devoted a great deal of space, in articles, in 
interviews, in The Playboy Forum, to cham¬ 
pioning for others the same freedoms and 
opportunities we’re lucky enough to enjoy 
ourselves. 

PLAYBOY: Have you done anything to support 
these freedoms and opportunities, apart from 
advocating them in the magazine? 

HEFNER: That’s why I started the Playboy 
Foundation, which backs many of the same 
causes we espouse in the magazine-especially 
the ones that are unpopular enough to have 
been left largely unattended to by the Govern¬ 
ment and other foundations. We’ve support¬ 
ed countless civil liberties cases, the antiwar 
movement, Jesse Jackson’s PUSH and other 
civil rights organizations, political reform, sex 
research and education, abortion reform be- 
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“I enjoy the public’s 
fantasies about the 
way I live almost 
as much as the way 
I really live. And 
I can’t deny being 
amused at the 
mixed reactions I 
arouse, often in the 
same people.” 



fore it became popular, prison reform before 
it became popular, and the continuing cam¬ 
paign to reform our repressive sex and drug 
laws, as well as any number of charities and 
community-fund efforts. For a long time, we 
were the chief sponsor of the Kinsey Institute 
and the research of Masters and Johnson, and 
right now we’re the biggest financial supporter 
of the National Organization for the Reform of 
Marijuana Laws, because I think making crim¬ 
inals out of people who smoke marijuana is 
very damaging to the social fabric of this soci¬ 
ety. I’ve made the social commitment through 
this and a similar foundation formed at the 
same time; they’re the major beneficiaries of 
my stock in Playboy. 

PLAYBOY: The funds for your Foundation 
come from profits on what Life called “the 
house that flesh built.” By talking only of 
PLAYBOY’S editorial and financial commit¬ 
ment to social and political causes, aren’t you 
downplaying the importance of nude pictures 
in the magazine’s success? 

HEFNER: I never want to be accused of that. 
I love those ladies. They are, and always will 
be, an integral part of PLAYBOY’S total edito¬ 
rial package, just as sex should be an integral 
part of the total human experience. PLAYBOY 
has tried to integrate the erotic and intellec¬ 
tual interests of its male readers, and that 
has proved to be a far more controversial and 
misunderstood editorial concept than I could 
have guessed when we began. Even as rela¬ 
tively sophisticated a magazine as Newsweek 
has criticized PLAYBOY for marring its oth¬ 
erwise excellent editorial content with what it 
termed a “peek-a-boo” interest in sex; but as 
far as I’m concerned, incorporating the two is 
PLAYBOY’S greatest virtue. There’s a decon¬ 
taminating process that takes place as a result 
of the open publication of nude pictures of 
the human body. I’m convinced that because 
of PLAYBOY, our society suffers from fewer 
sexual hangups than it did 20 years ago. 

There are still people, of course, who in¬ 
sist that they don’t think sex is dirty but that 
it ought to remain private, a concern of the 
individual. They fail to understand the nature 
of human sexuality. If you don’t encourage 
healthy sexual expression in public, you get 
unhealthy sexual expression in private. If you 
attempt to suppress sex in books, magazines, 
movies and even everyday conversation, you 
aren’t helping to make sex more private, just 
more hidden. You’re keeping sex in the dark. 
What we’ve tried to do is turn on the lights. 
PLAYBOY: But the magazine’s nude photog¬ 
raphy has been criticized for encouraging not 
open, healthy sexuality but a voyeuristic, look- 
but-don’t-touch attitude. 

HEFNER: There’s a lovely line in our new 
film, The Naked Ape: “Voyeurism is a healthy, 
nonparticipatory sexual activity. The world 
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should look at the world.” We are sexual be¬ 
ings, whether we try to deny it or not, and 
open, healthy sexuality requires that we not be 
ashamed of our own bodies. When PLAYBOY 
started, most men probably would have been 
uneasy, in the presence of a wife or girlfriend, 
about opening up a magazine with nude pic¬ 
tures in it. What PLAYBOY has been saying 
is that a person shouldn’t feel guilty about an 
open interest in sex. We’ve taken some of the 
shame and mystery out of human sexuality, 
and it’s this kind of repression of our sensual 
interests that has led to the kind of voyeurism 
that makes looking a substitute for, rather than 
a preamble to, touching. 

PLAYBOY: Don’t you enforce a look-but-don’t- 
touch policy in the Playboy Clubs? 

HEFNER: Of course we do. And we’ve been 
criticized for it by the same people who’d shout 
even louder if we permitted any other policy. 
One critic referred to the Clubs as “a bordello 
without a second floor.” If we permitted mem¬ 
bers to manhandle the Bunnies, we’d have 
the equivalent of that second floor, and you 
don’t need a vivid imagination to see where 
that would lead. The policy was established 
for the protection of the Bunnies, and we’ve 
continued it at their insistence. We don’t at¬ 
tempt to police their personal lives, just keep 
them separate from the operation of the Club. 
PLAYBOY: In editing the magazine, as well 
as choosing Bunnies for the Clubs, your taste 
in women has been criticized as immature, 
showing an almost infantile preoccupation 
with big breasts. 

HEFNER: Well, I can’t deny that I prefer big 
ones to small ones, but to me that’s rather 
like saying that I prefer girls to boys. I’m very 
suspicious of the pop psychoanalysts who sug¬ 
gest that there’s something infantile about be¬ 
ing attracted by those physical characteristics 
that most distinguish the sexes. In fact, the way 
women are built is, to me, one of the inspired 
notions of creation, and playboy has un¬ 
ashamedly fought the asexual image of female 
beauty long projected in the women’s fashion 
magazines with their flat-chested, bony ladies. 
PLAYBOY: It’s been said that PLAYBOY is 
hung up on youth as well as on pulchritude, 
that it’s doing a disservice to older women by 
fostering an adolescent taste in men for pretty 
young girls. 

HEFNER: Does that mean PLAYBOY would be 
more mature if it ran photos of 40-year-old 
Playmates? If I prefer to publish pictures of 
pretty young women-and 1 do-it seems to me 
that says less about PLAYBOY’S maturity or 
mine than it does about our society’s empha¬ 
sis on youth and beauty. My taste in women 
isn’t exactly a personal aberration; it happens 
to be shared with some 26,000,000 PLAYBOY 
readers. PLAYBOY’S readers are no different 
in this regard from the overwhelming major¬ 


ity of the male population of the world. Since 
time immemorial, youth has set the universal 
standard of physical beauty, and the reason 
is simply that a shapely, firm young face and 
body are more attractive sexually and aestheti¬ 
cally than bulges, sags and wrinkles. 
PLAYBOY: The girls you feature in the maga¬ 
zine may be too young to have wrinkles, but 
PLAYBOY has been accused of retouching its 
pictures to eliminate every other flaw of na¬ 
ture, thus creating a fantasy of female perfec¬ 
tion that the reader will find unattainable in 
real life. 

HEFNER: That’s simply untrue. We do try to 
pose and photograph our Playmates as attrac¬ 
tively as possible, but the editorial emphasis 
in PLAYBOY has always been on feminine 
beauty that’s both real and natural, with a 
sort of girl-next-door believability. They may 
be better looking than the girl who lives next 
door to you, but that’s only because we have 
photographers scouting all over the country 
for candidates for our centerfold. We publish 
pictures of beautiful women-the most beauti¬ 
ful we can find-because I’m reasonably certain 
our readers would rather look at a pretty face 
and figure than a plain one. It’s also healthier, 
in my opinion, to associate the erotic aspects 
of our photography with images as attractive 
as we can make them. But we do relatively 
little retouching. As a matter of fact, we cos¬ 
metize our pictures far less than the women’s 
magazines do, and probably no more than our 
ladies do themselves before they go out on a 
date. 

PLAYBOY: How about the criticism that-until 
recently-you cosmetized your nude pictures 
by not publishing any that showed pubic hair? 
HEFNER: Personally, I’ve always felt that this 
hang-up with body hair was so incongruous as 
to be laughable, even though it was, and still 
is for some people, what separates obscenity 
from acceptable erotica. It’s amusing to con¬ 
sider the fetish our society has made of pubic 
hair in light of the hang-up the older genera¬ 
tion has also displayed over the long hair of 
young people. If these foolish fuddyduddies 
are to be believed, the fall of Western civili¬ 
zation is imminent because of an excess of 
body hair. But as society began to mature in 
its ability to accept reality, I felt we could be¬ 
gin to present photography with more realism, 
and at the point when frontal nudity became 
commonplace in both motion pictures and the 
legitimate theater, I was satisfied that a major 
part of the public was no longer hung up on 
hair, and we decided, early in 1969, to “go pu¬ 
bic,” as one wit put it. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think you made the right 
decision-and at the right time? 

HEFNER: It was certainly the right decision, 
and my feeling that the public was ready to 
accept it turned out to be right. The initial re- 
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action was mixed, of course; it seemed at first 
as though we’d be damned because we did just 
as much as we’d been damned before because 
we didn’t. But thanks to the taste with which 
we’ve always tried to edit the magazine, the 
readers seem to have accepted pubic hair in 
PLAYBOY just as they do on their own bodies. 
It’s about time. 

PLAYBOY: With or without pubic hair, accord¬ 
ing to some members of the women’s libera¬ 
tion movement, the girls featured in PLAY- 
BOY-particularly the Playmates-are treated 
as sex objects. 

HEFNER: PLAYBOY treats women-and men, 
too, for that matter-as sexual beings, not as 
sexual objects; not as things but as people. 
In this sense, I think, PLAYBOY has been an 
effective force in the cause of female eman¬ 
cipation. Gloria Steinem once called me the 
father of women’s liberation, and I rather liked 
that. She didn’t mean it in the complimentary 
sense, of course, but there’s more truth to that 
interpretation than Gloria would care to admit. 

As far back as The Playboy Philosophy, I 
wrote that the major beneficiaries of sexual 
emancipation would be women, because 
they’ve been the major victims of our repres¬ 
sive sexual heritage, which relegated women 
to the level of chattel-first the possession of 
their fathers and then of their husbands. Fe¬ 
male virginity has been prized in our society 
simply because an unused possession is val¬ 
ued more highly than a used one. It’s part of 
our Judaeo-Christian heritage that women are 
either “good girls” or “bad girls”- on the basis 
of their sexual behavior. 

Women have traditionally been either put 
on pedestals or damned as the source of all 
sexual temptation and sin. These are two sides 
of the same coin, since both place women in a 
nonhuman role. PLAYBOY has opposed these 
warped sexual values and, in so doing, helped 
women step down from their pedestals and 
enjoy their natural sexuality as much as men. 
PLAYBOY: Does that involve their becoming 
as sexually aggressive as men? 

HEFNER: Whatever turns them-and their 
men-on. But I’m not suggesting that women 
become like men. Our deepest drives and most 
fundamental identities are rooted not only in 
our sexuality but in the differences between 
the sexes. It’s on this point that I part company 
with the more radical members of women’s 
lib who suggest that the ideal we should strive 
for is some sort of unisex society in which all 
cultural and behavioral distinctions between 
men and women cease to exist. What a drab, 
unexciting world that would be! 

PLAYBOY: Well, no one could accuse PLAY¬ 
BOY’S Playmates of being indistinguishable 
from men. The trouble is that many women 
find the image of a pinup nude dehumanizing. 
HEFNER: The innovation of our Playmate pic- 
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torials was an attempt to humanize the pinup 
concept. There’s a rich tradition of pinup art 
in America that goes back to September Morn, 
the Gibson girl at the turn of the century, the 
John Held girl in the Twenties and the Petty 
and Varga girls in the Thirties and Forties. 
They were all unreal, highly stylized projec¬ 
tions of erotic male fantasies. Pinup photog¬ 
raphy followed in the same tradition, using 
movie stars and glamor girls of the period- 
sexual images unattainable to mere mortals-in 
unnatural poses and artificial studio sets. 

PLAYBOY changed all that. For our Play¬ 
mate features, we choose girls from every¬ 
day life-secretaries, college students, airline 
stewardesses-instead of aloof movie queens 
or professional models; and we pose them 
naturally, in real life settings. Accompanying 
the pictures is a story about the girl that adds 
to her reality as a person. The entire girl-next- 
door concept that we created for our centerfold 
was intended to make the Playmates more a 
part of real life for our readers. If some people 
still consider it dehumanizing for a woman to 
appear naked in the pages of a men’s maga¬ 
zine, they’re really objecting to the sexual 
connotation in the pictures, and that’s just 
the same old repressive puritanism under a 
different label. 

PLAYBOY: As you know, some feminists think 
that the Bunnies, too, are a male-chauvinist 
creation and that the costume is demeaning 
to the wearer. 

HEFNER: When we first conceived the idea for 
The Playboy Club, we simply wanted a distinc¬ 
tive costume for the girls who waited on our 
members, and an adaptation of our already 
famous Rabbit trademark seemed logical. 
The extent to which our Bunnies have become 
known around the world suggests that we 
were right; the word Bunny has even entered 
the language as a synonym for a pretty girl. 
PLAYBOY: The fact that attractive girls are 
part of a slickly packaged lifestyle/business 
enterprise convinces many of PLAYBOY’S ad¬ 
versaries that you regard women, if not as sex 
objects, then as no more than an accessory to 
“the good life,” along with clothes, sports cars, 
stereos and penthouse pads. 

HEFNER: Anybody who feels that way obvi¬ 
ously misses the whole point of what PLAY¬ 
BOY is all about. Far from being an accessory 
to the good life, women-and the romantic liai¬ 
son between them and our male readers-are 
the very point and purpose of what PLAYBOY 
espouses as a guide for living. The physi¬ 
cal accouterments are there to provide the 
most pleasant possible environment for the 
relationship between two people to flourish. 
And since the magazine has always been an 
extension of my own dreams and fantasies, it 
shouldn’t be too difficult to figure out what’s 
most important to me. The fact is that if you 


could find your way to the very heart of Hugh 
Hefner, what you would find is a man motivat¬ 
ed by romance. More than wealth and power 
and whatever other primary motivations most 
men have, what lights my fire is my romantic 
relationships with women. 

PLAYBOY: Haven’t most men passed that pe¬ 
riod by the time they reach their 40s? 
HEFNER: After their 30s, too many people 
“settle down” into a kind of dull, gray tedium 
that’s rationalized as maturity. It’s an aging 
process that might more rightly be called 
hardening of the emotional arteries. It dries 
up one’s enthusiasm, snuffs out our lust for 
life. When I was in college right after the war, 
there was a great resurgence of interest in F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, and I got very caught up in 
his works, but even then I was struck by his 
downbeat attitude toward middle age. There 
were many aspects of his writing I could relate 
to, but I couldn’t understand that melancholy 
feeling about life’s being downhill after 40. I 
refuse to succumb to that. My 40s have been 
better than my 30s, which were fabulous, and 
I expect my 50s to be even better than my 40s, 
because until it actually starts to impair you 
physically, aging is largely a state of mind. It’s 
been said that the boy is father to the man, 
but in my case, I think the boy was father to 
the boy. 

PLAYBOY: That boyish enthusiasm of yours 
obviously extends to your relationships with 
women. What kind of woman are you attracted 
to? 

HEFNER: Well, there isn’t any one physical 
type, since the most important women in 
my life have come in a variety of shapes and 
sizes: some blonde, some brunette, some tall, 
some short, some big-breasted, some small- 
breasted-believe it or not. What really turns 
me on is a woman who is bright, unaffected, 
enthusiastic, open, sincere and honest. What 
often passes for sophistication in our society 
holds no appeal for me whatever. 

PLAYBOY: Aren’t women-even unsophisti¬ 
cated ones-ever put off by your reputation? 
HEFNER: Some are, of course, but I’m not apt 
to come in contact with them in the PLAYBOY- 
oriented world I live in. Curiously enough, a 
great many women are attracted to a man who 
has been romantically involved with a number 
of other women. There’s also something com¬ 
plimentary about being singled out for atten¬ 
tion by a man who has numerous lovely ladies 
to choose from. 

PLAYBOY: Part of the public’s curiosity about 
you has to do with the nature of your person¬ 
al relationships with the women you pick as 
Playmates. Tell us about it. 

HEFNER: There isn’t any casting couch in¬ 
volved, if that’s what you mean. I’ve been 
personally involved with a number of our 
Playmates over the years, but I’ve never let 
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my personal life interfere with the editing of 
the magazine, or vice versa. Curiously enough, 
however, there does seem to be a rather high 
correlation between our most popular Play¬ 
mates and those who have been the most im¬ 
portant to me personally. 

PLAYBOY: You’re obviously living a life that a 
great many men relate to in their fantasies, but 
fantasies are often disappointing in real life. 
Isn’t there a danger that you’ll become jaded? 
HEFNER: No way. If anything, it seems to 
be working the other way around. I’m more 
turned on by a romantic relationship today 
than I would have thought possible a few years 
ago. I’m more open, more sensually and sexu¬ 
ally responsive now than at any previous time 
in my life. 

PLAYBOY: Most of the women we’ve seen 
around you are at least 20 years younger than 
you. Why? 

HEFNER: For one thing, I simply find them 
more attractive physically than women my 
own age. There’s also something nice about 
an affair that’s the first serious relationship in 
a girl’s life; it permits you to recapture your 
own early romantic responses. It’s a way of 
holding onto your youth and the enthusiasm 
you first felt about life and love. 

PLAYBOY: It’s been argued by a number of fe¬ 
male writers who’ve written articles about you 
that what you’re really doing is avoiding more 
mature women who might challenge you more 
and demand more equality in a relationship. 
HEFNER: 1 don’t think an older woman is 
necessarily any more of a challenge than a 
young one. Young people today have really 
got it together-in a way that we never did 
when we were their age. 1 think it’s a mistake 
to prejudge any relationship on the basis of 
the ages of the two people involved. Our soci¬ 
ety’s condemnation of relationships between 
older women and young men is particularly 
strong, and it doesn’t make any sense to me at 
all. I have a secretary who happens to be into 
younger guys right now, and I think it’s groovy. 
Each individual has to decide what’s right for 
himself or herself, and no one else is really in 
a position to make that decision for him. Dif¬ 
ferent strokes for different folks. 

But let me also add that I don’t go look¬ 
ing for any sort of challenge in a romance. 1 
want a woman who complements the person 
I happen to be, not one who wants to make me 
over or demands a kind of relationship I’m not 
comfortable with. I’m not looking for a female 
Hugh Hefner. A romantic relationship for me 
is an escape from the challenges and prob¬ 
lems I face in my work. It’s a psychological and 
emotional island I slip away to-away from the 
trials and tribulations of the rest of my life. 1 
pity the man who goes home from the hassle 
of his workday to a wife or girlfriend who also 
gives him a hassle. 
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I’m not going to pattern my life after some 
fashionable notion of an emancipated rela¬ 
tionship in which both partners are equal. If 
that works for others, that’s OK. But it wouldn’t 
work for me. I admit to being a rather strong- 
willed individual. I make most of the decisions 
in my life, and 1 like it that way. 

PLAYBOY: Do your girlfriends like it too? 
HEFNER: If they didn’t, they wouldn’t stick 
around. But I tend to be attracted to the sort 
of woman who isn’t competitive and doesn’t 
feel frustrated or resentful because she isn’t 
in charge. There are still a great many women 
around who want a man to call the shots, es¬ 
tablish the nature of the relationship, and so 
forth. If that’s male chauvinism, so be it. It’s 
the way I am, and I don’t apologize for it. 

But that doesn’t mean I exploit a woman with 
whom Em involved or that Em insensitive to 
her interests or desires. Quite the contrary. All 
I’m saying is that each individual ought to seek 
the kind of relationship that most satisfies his 
or her needs-with a partner who complements 
him rather than competes emotionally. 
PLAYBOY: Surrounded as you are by women, 
there must be a great temptation to simply 
play the held. Yet, over the years, you’ve always 
had a girlfriend with whom you’ve preferred 
to spend most of your time. Why? 

HEFNER: While variety certainly has its own 
rewards, I’m essentially a sentimental, quite 
sensitive, romantic fellow, and I need the kind 
of emotional rapport that’s possible only in a 
long-term relationship. 

PLAYBOY: Your most publicized romance in 
recent years has been with Barbi Benton. What 
drew you to her? 

HEFNER: Barbi is something special-bright, 
spirited, with an enthusiasm for whatever 
she’s into that’s really quite contagious. She 
was a college kid when I met her-a Sacramen¬ 
to girl, straight-A student, ex-cheerleader, ex- 
Miss Teenage America contestant-who’d gone 
down to Los Angeles to study premed at UCLA. 
She was working part time as a model and I 
met her on the set of our TV show Playboy Af¬ 
ter Dark early in the first season. 

We started rapping while they were set¬ 
ting up the lights and cameras to tape the 
next segment, and 1 invited her to come along 
with me and a few friends to the Candy Store, 
a local discotheque, after the show. I already 
had a date, but that night I only had eyes for 
Barbi. One of my friends-I think it was Shel 
Silverstein-asked her whether she ever dated 
older men. She said she’d never been out with 
anyone over 24, and I told her that was OK; 
neither had I. 

So we started dating, but it remained rath¬ 
er casual for a while, because she really wasn’t 
sure she wanted to get involved with a guy with 
my reputation. I remember the first night I 
picked her up at her college dorm, I pulled up 


in a limousine, which really freaked out her 
girlfriends, and instead of being impressed 
by that sort of status things, she made a point 
afterward of driving her own car and meeting 
me someplace else for our dates. I dug that. 

It took a while for the relationship to get seri¬ 
ous; there was a college boyfriend in the pic¬ 
ture, and she was also getting the rush from 
guys like Jimmy Caan. But once she decided 
our relationship was what she wanted, it was 
wonderful. 

She’s a sports nut-an expert skier, swim¬ 
mer and gymnast-and I, as I’ve said, am a very 
indoor guy. I remember one trip we took to 
Acapulco, soon after our romance got going, 
when some of the gang decided to go kiting 
over the bay. Naturally, Barbi had to be the first 
one to try it and, romantic fool that I am, not 
to be outdone by my new girlfriend, I decided 
to try it, too. So there I was, high above Aca¬ 
pulco Bay, hanging onto that kite for dear life, 
wondering if the motorboat that was pulling 
the kite would be able to put me down safely 
on the little raft where I’d started. From that 
height, the raft looked about the size of a post¬ 
age stamp, and I can’t swim a stroke. Fucking 
incredible! 

PLAYBOY: You must have been crazy. 
HEFNER: Love-crazy. My life is too sweet to be 
risking it with such daredevil foolishness, but 
there I was, just the same. The only other time 
I got involved in such a dangerous sport was 
when I was in college. 1 learned to fly, got my 
pilot’s license and spent one summer learn¬ 
ing to do stunts in a Stearman trainer-doing 
stalls, spins, loops, Immelmanns, everything. 
But even then, I never went stunt flying over 
any lakes. 

PLAYBOY: There’s also been considerable 
publicity recently about your concurrent re¬ 
lationship with Playmate Karen Christy, who 
lives in the Chicago Mansion. Time reported, 
“Long a two-of-everything consumer, Hefner 
has lately extended the principle to his roman¬ 
tic life.... Somehow the arrangement continues 
to work.” Does it? 

HEFNER: Not as well as it did before the press 
started playing around with it. Some of the 
gossip columnists in Hollywood have made 
it sound as though Barbi is being replaced, 
which isn’t the case at all. 

PLAYBOY: Isn’t any involvement with more 
than one girl at a time bound to cause com¬ 
plications? 

HEFNER: It depends on the relationships, 
I think, and what sort of understanding you 
have with the girls involved. There’s always 
the chance of someone’s being hurt in any 
romantic situation, and if you care about the 
feelings of others, that can produce conflicts 
and tensions--some of them self-imposed, 

Continue on page 102 
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INTERNATIONAL WOMAN 



No adventure is too daring for 
International Woman Elizabeth Smith. 






PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME M O RTO N - H A W L E Y 

WORDS BY PAUL WENCESLAO 




HAIR AND MAKEUP BY JAIME M O RTO N - H A W L E Y 
USING LILLY LASHES 

DRESS BY SAVEE COUTURE, SWIMWEAR BY MONTCE SWIM 
SHOT ON LOCATION AT DUBAI, U A E 
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A sk any guy the type of woman he’d 
want to date, and chances are, he’d 
reply “Someone fun and adventur¬ 
ous, but is truly sweet and affec¬ 
tionate deep down.” International 
woman Elizabeth Smith typifies the said charac¬ 
teristics, but we know for a fact that she’s way too 
diverse to be pinned down by a singular descrip¬ 
tion. 

The plucky 28-year-old adores trekking up 
a mountain trail, exploring scenic locations for 
shoots, taking snaps of faces and places, and 
spending some quality time with the sun, sea, 
and sand. No adventure is too daring for some¬ 
one who is built for the thrill. 

“I love hiking,” Elizabeth admits. “Not that 
bullshit hiking down a flat path, but real hiking 
where there’s a possibility that I might break a 
nail, create a great sweat or better yet see a few 
snakes!” 

This bold take on life extends to her preferenc¬ 
es in dating, citing flirty banter and magnetic eye 
contact as absolute turn-ons. However, beneath 
the tough exterior is an affectionate core with a 
sprinkle of old fashion sensibilities. 

“Always buy flowers for your lady even if she 
says she doesn’t want them, ‘cause I promise 
you, she wants them,” she says. □ 
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“I love hiking,” 
Elizabeth admits. “Not 
that bullshit hiking 
down aflat path, but 
real hiking where 
there’s a possibility 
that I might break a 
nail, create a great 
sweat or better yet see a 
few snakes!” 
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ASIAN BEAUTY 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY AJ JOSE 

WORDS BY BRENDA DEPASUPIL 


MAKE UP BY; LINKEE COUSNARD 
HAIR BY OLIE PABUSTAN 




Asian Beauty Sofia David shows us her playful side as she sheds all her 
inhibitions along with her clothing by the water. 
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“I want people to see me as 
someone sexy not just 

because of my physical appearance 
but also because of my confidence 

and the way I carry myself” 





O ur very first Asian Beauty for 2018, Sofia David - clad in a 
black lace bodysuit that barely left anything to the imagi¬ 
nation - stood out from the crowd present in the venue 
with very little effort. Her slender, petite frame glistened 
like a golden statue as the sun’s rays highlighted her tor¬ 
so’s every contour, even those often kept in private. Channeling her 
inner temptress, she slipped the suit off her porcelain skin, exposing 
her chest and curvaceous waist. We were rendered speechless for a 
moment, and you can certainly see why. 

Sofia is a picture of confidence and grace, which one will find dis¬ 
tinct yet strangely familiar. After all, she is the little sister of none 
other than 2017 Playmate of the Year Say David. She decided to follow 
her older sister’s footsteps and views Say as both a sibling and a best 
friend. Hotness obviously runs in the family. 

“I was very shy before, and I want to inspire women to be more confi¬ 
dent about themselves,” she says. It’s hard to imagine how a bombshell 
like Sofia could ever have something to feel shy about in her earlier 
days, but that was the case back then. She managed to overcome that 
ordeal by putting her foot down and addressing her perceived flaws. 
The woman we now see is a complete package, a deity who possesses a 
healthy abundance of beauty and brains. 

“I want people to see me as someone sexy not just because of my 
physical appearance, but also because of my confidence and the way I 
carry myself,” Sofia continues. 

Despite having a generous bosom, an hourglass figure, and milky 
skin, Sofia believes that her eyes are the sexiest parts of her body. Mor¬ 
tals are beholden by the strength of a gaze; friends endearingly re¬ 
spond to the nudge of a cheerful look; men channel their inner Casano¬ 
va once subjected to a sexually charged stare - she knows all these for 
a fact and recognizes the beauty that surrounds one’s visual organs. 

“It’s true that the eyes are the windows to your soul,” elaborates So¬ 
fia. “You don’t have to say a word, and yet you’ll still be able to commu¬ 
nicate with your eyes. If you are confident, it will also shine through 
your eyes.” 

Outside of the sphere of modeling, Sofia admitted that she has al¬ 
ways wanted to learn how to play a musical instrument, and if she had 
more free time on her hands, she would enroll in a music school so 
she can play some of her favorite tunes on the piano, guitar, or violin. 
She considers music as a constant in her life, a companion that she can 
bring along to any of her endeavors. 

“Every time I listen to music, a part of me becomes really emotional 
or relaxed depending on my mood. I just really love music,” she says. 

Like her sister, who owns an online store that sells clothes and beau¬ 
ty products, Sofia also wants to be an entrepreneur. She has various 
businesses in mind, but her inclination is toward an endeavor that can 
accentuate her attractiveness as well as that of her envisioned clien¬ 
tele. 

“In five years, I see myself as a successful businesswoman,” she 
narrates. “I’d love to open a salon, gym, or maybe a restaurant. But 
if I were to choose one, I’d rather go with the salon because it fits my 
personality and current profession. I also want to learn how to style. 
Whenever my sister wants me to style her hair, I happily do it.” 

Sofia defines herself as someone friendly, romantic, and open to a lot 
of possibilities. In appearing on Playboy, she intends to be an inspira¬ 
tion to other women, particularly those who have confidence issues. 
She has left a lasting impression on us and plans to empower others 
with her confidence and principles. It’s easy to admire someone with 
such a pure heart. H 
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JAMES CORDEN 

In a few short years, the British triple threat has become one of late- 
night TV’s most vital voices. Here, he recounts his journey from High 
Wycombe dreamer to household name 

by ALEX SCORDELIS PHOTOGRAPHY BY GAVIN BOND 


Ql: How old were you when you realized 
you wanted to be a performer? 

CORDEN: I remember it clear as day. It was 
my little sister Ruth’s christening, and I was 
three and a half. We were up on a platform, 
at the altar, in the front of the hall. I couldn’t 
really see what was going on, so a Salvation 
Army officer grabbed a chair and said, 
“Here, stand on this.” And then 1 remember 
so vividly looking out into the auditorium. 
There were probably 16 people in attendance, 
but it felt like a thousand. I just started 
making faces and 
turning around and 
putting my head 
between my legs. 

But what I really 
remember is when 
the christening 
was finished and 
we went back 
and joined the 
congregation, and I 
was sitting between 
my parents, staring 
at someone’s 
back. I had a very 
definite feeling of 
This is boring in 
comparison to that. 

Up there onstage? 

Fun. Down here? 

Boring. I realized 
I wanted to be up 
there as much as 
possible. 

Q 2 : That playfulness is very much in 
evidence on The Late Late Show. Have the 
recent changes in the American political 
landscape made you rethink the show’s 
tone? 

CORDEN: Of course. You don’t even have 
to sit down and have that conversation; you 
just feel it organically. If you’re going to do a 
TV show every day, you’ve got to change with 
the plate lines as they shift. I don’t think our 


audience wants us to constantly press the 
same button, so when we feel impassioned 
or enraged about a certain moment, we 
ask, “What is the way our show will tackle 
this?” When Trump tweeted about banning 
transgender people in the military, we came 
up with this idea of doing a song to Nat King 
Cole’s “L-O-V-E” and calling it “L-G-B-T.” 
That happened at n a.m., and we shot it at 
5:30 p.m. We’ve got to write it, record it, build 
a set, choreograph it, find a tux somewhere, 
book a Steadi-cam and do it. We always want 
our show to take 
those swings when 
things happen. 

Q 3 : In early 2C15, 
when you took 
over The Late 
Late Show, most 
Americans didn’t 
know who you 
were. How does 
American fame 
differ from U.K. 
fame? 

CORDEN: I’d say 

most Americans 
don’t know who I 
am now. But fame 
is probably the 
same everywhere. 
I think I’m better 
equipped to deal 
with this first flush 
of fame in the U.S. 
than I was when I got famous in Britain. 
There’s a great quote, I think from Bill 
Murray, that goes something like “When 
someone gets famous, you’ve got to give 
them 18 months of good grace.” Because 
they’re going to be an asshole for a bit. 
Their whole fucking world has changed, 
and so many people are telling them they’re 
amazing. If after those 18 months they’re 
still a prick, then they’re probably a prick. 
Or they’ll recalibrate and say, “Whoa, I’m 
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losing my way here” That’s what happened 
to me at home. Not that I became a prick— 
I’m sure some people would disagree—but 
fame’s a really intoxicating thing. 

Q4: You came to the U.S. to star in the 
Broadway show The History Boys. How 
did that job affect your sex life? 

CORDEN: I can only speak for myself and 
say that when you land in New York, there’s 
no better city in the world to be if you start 
your working day at seven p.m., finish at 
10:30 p.m. and have no responsibilities. So 
myself and Dominic Cooper, who’s now 
on Preacher; I feel like we just went out for 
five months. It was a phenomenal time in 
our lives, because you’re dropped into this 
little world—Hell’s Kitchen, the theater 
district—which is the best 12 blocks in the 
world. There’s a high density of 
(a) dancers and (b) gay men. So 
if you’re young, straight, English 
and in the hottest play in New York 
City, you’re gonna get laid. That’s 
it! I’d basically pick up the women 
Dominic didn’t want, but I was 
more than happy with that. 

Q5: Carpool Karaoke went from 
a one-off bit to a flagship show 
for Apple Music. What has that 
journey been like? 

CORDEN: I will forever be grateful 
that, one day in our office, we said, 

“Is there something about T.A. and 
traffic?” We’d been talking about a 
bit I’d done with George Michael 
where we were singing in a car, 
and it just sort of fell out: carpool 
karaoke. We looked around the 
room and said, “Is that an idea? 

That feels like an idea.” And you 
know, fuck, two days ago we 
put out this six-minute Carpool 
Karaoke clip of me and Will Smith. Across 
Tacebook and YouTube it had been watched 
23 million times in just 19 hours—which 
is fucking ridiculous. I can’t get my head 
around that. I’m just thrilled that people like 
it, I guess. And it serves as a gateway drug 
to our show: When people watch Carpool 
Karaoke online, the views on the rest of our 
clips increase as well. 

Q 6 : Is there another Late Late Show 
segment that you wish got the same 
attention as Carpool Karaoke ? 

CORDEN: We do this fucking crazy bit called 
“Dogs in Sunglasses.” We basically just show 
a picture of a dog in sunglasses, and then 
we say, “We all look at pictures of dogs in 
sunglasses. But so often we’re thinking, Who 
is that dog, and what’s going on in its mind? 


We’re going to unlock that right now.” It’s 
just stupid, and I enjoy it so much. 

Q7: What advice do you wish someone had 
given you about hosting a late-night talk 

show? 

CORDEN: The overwhelming advice I got 
was “You just need to be yourself, and the 
show needs to be a reflection of who you 
are.” And I think ours is. Tots of people talk 
about how tired you’ll get, which I don’t 
buy into. I have no time for moaning about 
being tired when I get to host a TV show. 
It’s a privilege to be tired. If I wasn’t doing 
this, if it hadn’t panned out and I was back 
in High Wycombe doing amateur dramatics 
and working in a bakery, I would swap 
everything for the opportunity to be tired 
doing this. 


Q 8 : In a segment with Kendall Jenner on 
The Late Late Show last year, you chose 
to eat cod sperm rather than say whether 
you love your mom or your dad more. 
I have an easier question: From which 
parent did you get your sense of humor? 
CORDEN: My dad, for sure. My whole family 
are performers. People meet my sisters and 
they say to me, “Oh, you’re the quiet one.” 
But it all comes from my dad. 

Q9: You’ve hosted a lot of award shows 
and are returning as host of the Grammys 
next year. What’s the most stressful 
moment you’ve faced as a host? 

CORDEN: The Grammys is an odd show 
to host because you’re really onstage for 
only 23 minutes, and it’s a three-hour 
broadcast. It’s not as stressful as hosting 


the Oscars—which is not to say that it’s 
easy. It’s a much harder room. You’re in a 
20,000-seat arena, trying to be the eyes and 
ears of an audience. The best thing about 
hosting the Grammys is the week leading 
up to the ceremony, when you get to watch 
the performers rehearse in an empty arena. 
It feels like an auction prize. 

QIC: What kind of skills does award-show 
hosting require? 

CORDEN: The first thing you’ve got to do 
is not make it all about you. You’ve got to 
understand that this event could absolutely 
happen without you if it wasn’t televised. 
It’s similar to a dinner party: All these 
people could meet up without you; it just so 
happens that it’s at your house on that day. 
So what you can’t do is say, “Guys, aren’t 
I amazing?” You’ve got to make 
it about the food. And when it’s 
over, you’ve got to let everybody 
go quickly. You can’t have another 
drink and think everyone wants to 
hear that story about how you met 
such-and-such. Because no one 
ever left a dinner party saying, “I 
wish that went longer.” 

Qll: You’re a stylish guy. What’s 
your fashion philosophy? 
CORDEN: There’s a dress code 
among big guys: Took like you’re 
on your way to a barbecue or like 
you just left a barbecue. And I want 
to say, it doesn’t have to be like 
this, guys! You don’t have to wear 
just Hawaiian shirts. You can try to 
bring some glamour to your style. 
It’s not how big you are, it’s how 
you’re big. 

Q12: In 2014 you starred in 
Into the Woods, which was a 
box-office success. But then 
you immediately started The Late Late 
Show. Was there something about being 
in a blockbuster film that wasn’t to your 
liking? 

CORDEN: I had already taken The Late Late 
Show before the movie came out. But look: 
All I’ve really wanted was to be creative 
every day. If you’re acting in films, I don’t 
know if that’s your life every day. In fact, I 
know it isn’t. There will be days in your life 
that are spent getting a shot where you’re 
stepping out of a car and walking eight 
steps, stopping, doing it again, stopping, 
doing it again but slower, stopping, but this 
time can you look this way? Sure, okay. Cut! 
Slight problem with the light. We’ve got 
to do it again. That’s a really weird way to 
spend your day. Think about it! 


THE FIRST 
THING 
YOU’VE GOT 
TO DO IS NOT 
MAKE IT ALL 
ABOUTYOU. 
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I love acting so much, but right now, to go 
home to my family means more to me than 
anything. At this age in my children’s lives— 
my son is six, my daughter is two about to 
be three, and there’s another child growing 
inside my wife as we speak—all I want is to 
be around them. It’s all I care about, really. 
I don’t know if I’m going to be lying on my 
deathbed going, “I wish I’d made one more 
indie him.” 

Q13: Imagine your agent came to you and 
said, “James, for the rest of your career 
you can only be either a stage actor, a him 
actor or a talk-show host.” After telling 
him he’s a terrible agent, 
what would you answer? 

CORDEN: Fuckin’ hell. To 
be clear, I’ve tried to do 
everything and anything in my 
life to never face this question. 

But 1 think I’d go with being 
a stage actor. At its best, a 
good theatrical experience 
beats everything else. Now, 
most theatrical experiences 
aren’t that. If you see 10 plays, 
three of them you’re going to 
be underwhelmed—dare 1 
say, disappointed—by. Four 
of them you’re going to be 
indifferent to, in the same way 
you’re indifferent to lacrosse. 

Two of them you’ll love, and 
one of them will stay with you 
for the rest of your life. I think 
watching a truly great play 
beats any film I’ve ever seen, 
and any TV show I’ve seen. 

Q14: What has been your 
most memorable guest 
lineup on The Late Late 
Show ? 

CORDEN: We had a really 
good show once with Bill 
Hader, Zac Efron and Sir Ben 
Kingsley. It had just been announced that 
Zac Efron was going to shoot the Baywatch 
movie, and Ben Kingsley goes, “I’d play the 
drowning man.” I say, “What would that look 
like if Zac is saving Sir Ben?” So Zac Efron’s 
got his arm around Sir Ben Kingsley’s 
shoulder, and he’s doing a swimming 
motion. Bill Hader gets on all fours, puts a 
hand on his head and pretends to be a shark. 
I just sit back and go, “This is ludicrous.” If 
I’d pitched their publicists and said, “What 
I’d love to happen is Zac will rescue Ben 
Kingsley and Bill will be a shark,” that’s 
never getting through. But if it happens as 
an organic moment, it’s lovely. 


Q13: With the perennial talk about “the 
war for late night,” do you feel competitive 
with other hosts? 

CORDEN: I don’t understand it. If you’re 
chasing ratings, just go on American Ninja 
Warrior. You’ll get the most eyeballs in 
the world. I think relevance is key. To 
be relevant, and to be saying or doing 
something new—that’s all I’m interested 
in doing. 

Q16: How many late-show hosts are in 
your phone contacts? 

CORDEN: All of them. Stephen Colbert has 
been an unbelievable person to go through 


this with. Seth Meyers, you’ll never find 
anyone who says they don’t like him. I have 
lots of contact with fimmy Fallon. 1 love 
Jimmy Kimmel, and Conan O’Brien too. He 
lives on my road, or rather, I should say I 
live on his road. 

Q17: Do you see yourself hosting a late- 
night talk show for decades like Carson, 
Leno and Letterman? 

CORDEN: No. Do I see myself doing this 
in 25 years, when I’m in my 60s? No, I 
don’t think I could. I don’t ever want the 
show to become predictable. That’s not to 
say I won’t do it for longer than my current 
contract; 1 just have no idea. 


Q18: Do you have any rituals you perform 
before you go onstage? 

CORDEN: Yeah, but I have to be careful, 
because when I was in One Man , Two Guvnors 
on the West End and Broadway, it got out of 
fucking control. I had about 14 things I had to 
do, which involved making sure socks were 
in a certain order, getting dressed at a certain 
time, being in costume by a certain time. The 
only ritual I have now is, before the show I 
talk to the audience, then I do a walk around 
the back of the stage and I have to do a high- 
five with everyone in the corridor. Then I 
talk to Ben Winston, my executive producer 
and best friend, in my ear. He 
says, “You good?” I say, “Yeah.” 
In the early shows he’d say, 
“You’ve got this.” Now it’s like, 
“You going out to dinner after 
the show?” 

Q19: You recently did some 
voice work in The Emoji 
Movie , one of the most 
critically maligned films of 
the year. Do you take bad 
reviews to heart? 

CORDEN: I don’t know if The 
Emoji Movie is worse than 
most animation. I watch a lot of 
animated films because I have 
two young children, and I’d go 
so far as to say it’s better than 
some of them. I just think that 
if you’re a him critic, a film’s 
got ' to be fucking amazing 
for you to say it’s just okay. I 
understand that. Also, doing 
The Emoji Movie took eight 
hours of my life, so I’m not 
sitting here going, “Oh, man, 
devastating.” I don’t think 
anyone involved is. It’s playing 
to the audience it was made 
for, which I don’t think is a him 
critic at The Guardian. 

Q2C: Adele, whose Carpool Karaoke clip has 
more than 166 million YouTube views, has 
an Oscar and a Grammy. You have a Tony 
and an Emmy. Which of you is going to get 
the EGOT—winning an Emmy, a Grammy, 
an Oscar and a Tony—first? 

CORDEN: It’s going to be a tight race. She 
could get an Emmy in a heartbeat, but to get 
a Tony, you’ve got to commit to a Broadway 
run, and that’s a lot. If I’m Adele, I don’t know 
if I’m saying, “Get me a nine-month run on 
Broadway.” At the same time, the odds of me 
winning an Academy Award are the longest 
ever. So I have to say, I back Adele over me 
every day of the week. Q 
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FRANK, AND MARILYN 

By Paul Wenceslao 



Hef shared peculiar relationships with two of the biggest personalities in the 50s. 


P layboy founder and publisher Hugh 
Hefner was a cool cat who hosted 
some of the craziest parties during his 
time and rubbed elbows with a laundry list 
of A-list celebrities. A natural charmer and a 
celebrity himself, the man had a ton of docu¬ 
mented friendships with popular personali¬ 
ties spanning several generations, but per¬ 
haps few were as intriguing as his relation¬ 
ships with megastar crooner Frank Sinatra 
and the “ultimate blonde” Marilyn Monroe. 

Surprisingly, Hef’s association with the 
two wasn’t too well-documented, maybe due 


to the absence of the internet at that time, but 
the available bits were enough of a bait for us 
to do a little digging and piece together infor¬ 
mation supplied either by the world-wide- 
web or this wonderful paperback named 
Hef’s Little Black Book. 

Hef’s relationship with Sinatra was akin 
to a pair of awfully competitive brothers who 
admired each other in secret, while the one 
with Monroe is a glorified form of marveling 
at a distance, so much so that he elected to be 
buried beside arguably the most sought-after 
actress of the 50s. 
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FRANK, A JOUST AND A HANDSHAKE 


PLAYBOY’S MAIDEN ISSUE SOLD 
LIRE HOTGAKES AND WAS 
INSTANTLY RECOGNIZED AS A 
PREMIER LIFESTYLE 
BRAND FOR MEN. 


Frank Sinatra was a supernova among su¬ 
perstars, the biggest name in every celebrity 
list from the 50s and 60s. The man had more 
accomplishments than a cafe has orders in 
a day, and had made himself a legend even 
before the twilight of his career. 

“Old Blue Eyes” was known for a lot of 
things, which includes being an actor, singer, 
drinker, drunken slugger, and perhaps the 
world’s biggest swinger. It just so happened 
that a young Hef was just as fluent in the par¬ 
lance of swinging as Sinatra himself. 

The two alpha males knew of each other 
and had heard of the other’s notoriety in re¬ 
gard to wooing the female specie. Sinatra, the 
touring star that he is, decided to drop by the 
Playboy Club when he was in Chicago. Hef, 
for his part, grew up listening to and idoliz¬ 
ing Sinatra, so he loved the idea of the highly- 
regarded personality visiting his club. 

Used to the fact that a lot of women usu¬ 
ally throw themselves at him on sight, Sina¬ 
tra was dumbfounded when he saw most of 
the ladies fawn over Hef as if he’s a prince 
among men. The celebrity singer checked 
out of the party early and managed to show 
the intricacies of his bed to one of the Play¬ 
mates, but deep inside, he yearned to get one 
over the quintessential playboy in the field of 
charming women. 

One thing that Sinatra had going against 
him is his old-fashioned sensibilities, and 
Hef’s flock typically didn’t fit the prim- 
proper -not-p er fumed- too - much-no t- 
smoking-too-much archetype. So naturally, 
they would settle for someone that espoused 
a more liberal take on things. But that didn’t 
mean Sinatra wouldn’t try to pry their gaze 
off of the charismatic Playboy boss. 

In 1959, Hef visited Sinatra in a movie 
set and brought along a lovely dame named 
Joyce Nizzari. The two men exchanged pleas¬ 
antries and had a nice chat, but little did Hef 
know that Sinatra tried to woo Nizzari while 
they were there. In the end, Hef had nothing 
to worry about the whole thing. 

Sinatra, once again, attempted to steal 
Hef’s thunder with the ladies when the lat¬ 
ter threw him a party in Chicago. This time, 
Hef was with his girlfriend Joni Mattis. “Old 
Blue Eyes” tried to snag her with his old blue 
moves upon knowing that she’s in a real 
romantic relationship with Hef. And guess 
what, lightning struck twice that night - 


unfortunately for the superstar crooner, it 
scorched a wee portion of his ego. 

Remarkably, there were no hard feelings 
between the two. They both had too much 
respect for the other to feel even a tinge of 
hatred: Hef’s admiration for Sinatra as a 
singer and actor never wavered, while Sina¬ 
tra revered Hef for his work with Playboy and 
even wrote him a letter of appreciation when 
the magazine declared him as one of the “All- 
Stars’All-Stars.” 

MARILYN MONROE, A MOST WONDER¬ 
FUL STRANGER 

In the 50s, when one mentions the name 
Marilyn Monroe, an air of fondness sur¬ 
rounds any social circle regardless of the 
gender of its constituents. Women thought of 
her as a figure of beauty, an idol whom they 
can emulate and revere at the same time. 
Men, on the other hand, found her supreme¬ 
ly desirable for she had a sweet yet seductive 
face, a scorching figure, and her movie roles 
were made to endear. 

Hugh Hefner was no exception. He 
loved everything about her from a dis¬ 
tance, and that distance would be a con¬ 
stant throughout their relationship. They 
never met. 

Monroe was too big a deal to not fix¬ 
ate over during the decade. Meanwhile, 

Hef was in the process of establishing 
a men’s magazine and was in need of a 
cover girl. Her appearance on the cover 
would instantly catapult the publication 
to unprecedented heights, but Playboy 
was, at that time, a pebble attempting 
to move a boulder. 

In spite of his deep admiration for 
Monroe, Hef knew that convincing 
her to pose exclusively for the maga¬ 
zine, much less asking her to grace 
the cover, didn’t exactly yield a fa¬ 
vorable success rate. He - instead 
of communicating with the actress 
- purchased a series of nude photos 
from a pinup photographer, Tom 


Kelly, and then went on to publish the images 
on the magazine’s cover and center spread. 

It was a massive success. Playboy’s maid¬ 
en issue sold like hotcakes and was instantly 
recognized as a premier lifestyle brand for 
men. As for Monroe, who eventually admit¬ 
ted that she is the nude woman on the pub¬ 
lication, she credited Playboy for making her 
career soar even further. 

Hef and Monroe did share one conversa¬ 
tion over the phone, but the distance between 
them prevailed. The lovely actress, based in 
LA, passed away before Hef could move to 
the city and have the Playboy Mansion built. 
It was a bitter pill to swallow, but the quint¬ 
essential playboy had one more thing up his 
sleeve. 

Nearly a decade before his demise, Hef 
yearned to cut the distance between them - a 
gap meager enough for them to hold hands, 
stroke each other’s skin, and share a toast of 
fine Scotch - by requesting to be buried be¬ 
side her. On September 30, 2017, they were 
finally together. □ 
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ABEGAIL VARIAS IS READY FOR LOVE. 


ARE YOU MAN ENOUGH TO SWEEP HER OFF HER FEET? 



QUEEN 


OF 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY OWEN REYES 
WORDS BY NOR SANTOS 


MAKEUP BY CHARDIE NINO 


SET DESIGN & STYLING BY AJ JOSE 






F ebruary is a month when lovers 
are the protagonists of their own 
anthologies, carefully crafted with 
the intent to please and the longing 
to make others feel special. We 
intend to make you, our beloved readers, feel 
amazing, so to usher in the Valentine’s month, 
we invited a most endearing personality in 
Miss February Abegail Varias. Hearts are the 
only things you’ll see the moment she throws a 
glance at your fortunate direction. 

Shy and naturally sweet, Abegail is a self- 
confessed romantic who adores nothing more 
than to be encased in a dreamy syrupy sphere 
with a lover. She is enthralled by the thought 
of having long walks at the beach or having 
the most saccharine conversations alongside a 
wondrous view of the city. Being treated like a 
princess is held in high regard. 

“I want a dinner date in a garden,” she 
confesses. “I’d love it if we can see a nice view 
of the city while having dinner and there are 
performers playing romantic music in the 
background. If it’s possible, I would want our 
table to be far from the other tables so we can 
enjoy our privacy together. My heart melts just 
thinking about it.” 

Having a busty frame and a face that is one 
part sweet and three parts naughty, Abegail 
has graduated from dating bad boys and 
would want someone who has old-fashioned 
sensibilities this time around - rudeness and 
arrogance are major turn-offs in her book. She 
wants a man who would treat her like a queen 
as she rightfully deserves. 
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“It would be nice if he always 
has time for me and manages to 
have a good relationship with my 
parents.” 
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“A guy who is loyal and faithful can win my heart ,” 
she admits. “I would appreciate it if he exerts a lot of 
effort in courting me because I would do the same if I 
were to be a guy. It would be nice if he always has time 
for me and manages to have a good relationship with 
my parents.” 

Abegail may strike any normal man as a goddess 
in the flesh, but surprisingly, her physical preference 
of guys is grounded. Guys with bulging abdominal 
muscles are advised to order extra rice and perhaps a 
bowl of mac and cheese with every meal if they are to 
have a shot with our quirky muse. 

“I prefer guys who have a tummy over those who 
have abs - they’re more huggable. Abs are too hard for 
comfort. It’s also a plus if he has large biceps and a cute 
round butt,” she laughs. 

Singling out a sexiest body part is quite challenging, 
since everything about Abegail hoards attention from 
the opposite gender, from her piercing eyes to her curvy 
hips. Thus, she chases off the elephant in the room and 
makes a rather bold pronouncement. 

“My boobs - they are the first things that guys notice 
when they see me in a bar. 1 lonestly, I can wear anything 
and it will look sexy because of them. I didn’t have big 
boobs when I was younger. When they grew bigger, I 
gained a lot of confidence.” 

Abegail has a myriad of accomplishments as a model 
and the drive to succeed in whichever endeavor she 
chooses to enter. She’s quite the achiever. However, she 
admits that if there’s one thing missing in her fife right 
now, it’s someone who would complete her romantic 
equation; a good-natured fellow who would say the 
sweetest things from across the table; a companion 
who would wrap an arm around her waist whenever the 
space between them gets too bothersome. □ 
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“I WANT A DINNER DATE IN A GARDEN,” SHE CONFESSES. “I'D 
LOVE IT IF WE CAN SEE A NICE VIEW OF THE CITY WHILE HAVING 
DINNER AND THERE ARE PERFORMERS PLAYING ROMANTIC 
MUSIC IN THE BACKGROUND.” 
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PLAYBOY INTERVIEW 

From page 6y 


some imposed by circumstances. I’m aware 
that any woman with whom I’m involved may 
have needs or desires that are different from 
my own, and when that happens, you have to 
adjust the relationship accordingly. 
PLAYBOY: Does the subject of marriage ever 
come up? 

HEFNER: Occasionally. 

PLAYBOY: How do you handle it? 

HEFNER: By simply being open and honest 
about it. But I have the advantage of being 
preceded by my reputation, which announces 
that I’m not apt to be getting married in the 
near future and that my lifestyle isn’t apt to 
dramatically change as a result of any new re¬ 
lationship. So in most cases, a girl has differ¬ 
ent expectations with me than she might with 
another man, and that makes it easier for me 
to avoid disappointing her. 

You know, I tried marriage once a long 
time ago, right after I got out of college, and I 
took the idea of being married very seriously. 
I don’t enter into anything halfheartedly. I ex¬ 
pected to be married to the same woman the 
rest of my life, but even then the misgivings 
were there, the feeling that something was 
missing: I knew it was less than what I really 
wanted, but I thought that was one of those 
things you had to settle for. My marriage was 
like the jobs I had before I started PLAYBOY- 
the kind of compromises most of us make in 
the adult world. And, like those jobs, the mar¬ 
riage wasn’t a happy experience. 

It had nothing to do with Millie, my ex-wife. 
She’s a great lady. We’re still close friends and 
we have dinner together regularly with our 
two children: our daughter Christie, who’s a 
Phi Beta Kappa at Brandeis; and our son Da¬ 
vid, who’ll be graduating from high school 
this June. It turns out Hefner’s a family man. 
How about that? I sure love those two kids. But 
when the marriage was over, I felt like I had 
broken out of prison. I obviously wasn’t ready 
for marriage then, and maybe I never will be. 
PLAYBOY: Is it even a possibility? 

HEFNER: Of course. But I do enjoy the ad¬ 
vantages of bachelorhood without most of the 
disadvantages. I don’t have to do my own cook¬ 
ing and cleaning, and I don’t have very many 
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lonely nights. I’m not saying my lifestyle is the 
one that’s right for everybody. There are legiti¬ 
mate reasons for getting married; but there are 
also legitimate reasons for not getting married, 
and in my case, those are rather dominant. I 
have this keenly developed sense of personal 
freedom, a portion of which you inevitably give 
up when you accept the responsibilities that go 
with marriage. It would mean that I’d be living 
much of my life according to a preconceived 
set of expectations that-at this time, at least-I’m 
not willing to accept. I think most people wind 
up living their lives according to other people’s 
expectations and forgetting about what it is they 
really want for themselves. All that would drive 
me up a tree. 

PLAYBOY: In other words, you’re selfish. 
HEFNER: Everyone is, and should be. It’s just 
that we all have different ways of expressing 
our self-concern-some of it enlightened and 
some of it hurtful-to ourselves and to others, 
as well as to society at large. “This above all: To 
thine own self be true, and it must follow, as 
the night the day, thou canst not then be false 
to any man.” I think there’s considerable merit 
in that, and it was a favorite quote of mine as I 
was growing up. 

I expressed some of my views on enlight¬ 
ened self-interest in The Playboy Philosophy, 
and some of the critics claimed I was advocat¬ 
ing a form of selfish hedonism, which isn’t the 
case at all. What I’m saying is that every one 
of us needs a personal sense of identity and 
self-worth in order to function satisfactorily 
in society. If you haven’t worked out your own 
needs, how can you successfully deal with any¬ 
one else’s? If you don’t like yourself, you’re not 
going to be able to like those around you. As 
one who has learned to like himself just fine, 
1 think I’ve taken an important step in get¬ 
ting myself together as a person. It’s amazing 
how, once you take that step, a lot of the need 
to throw your weight around disappears, be¬ 
cause if you’re content with who you are, you 
don’t need to prove anything-to yourself or to 
your subjects. 

PLAYBOY: Right, Elef. 

HEFNER: One of my little jokes. 

PLAYBOY: Then why did you make us kiss your 
Playboy ring when we arrived at the Mansion? 
HEFNER: I heard you’ve got a kinky thing for 
jewelry. 

PLAYBOY: The public has heard, in numerous 
stories about your personal life, that you have a 
kinky thing for a lifestyle that’s one continuous 
round of champagne and caviar, communal sex 
with wall-to-wall women, water beds, baby oil, 
vibrators, mirrors on the ceiling and video-tape 
equipment for instant replay. 

HEFNER: Sounds OK. But you ought to come 
to one of my wild parties. 

PLAYBOY: Frankly, in the weeks we’ve spent at 
both Mansions, we haven’t seen anything wild¬ 


er than a couple of your pet flamingos humping 
on the lawn in L.A. 

HEFNER: Sorry I missed that. But for real 
excitement, you should take a dip in the fish 
pond when the carp are spawning. You know, 
Art Buchwald, who’s a friend, once wrote a very 
funny column about the first time he stayed at 
the Chicago Mansion. He had all these wild ex¬ 
pectations, and he described how he ended up 
spending all night playing gin rummy with me 
and some of the guys. He went downstairs to 
the pool, he said, and it was empty. He checked 
the steam room and there, barely visible 
through the haze, was what he thought must 
be one of the Bunnies who live in the house. It 
turned out to be Shel Silverstein. 

Buchwald spoofed the PLAYBOY mystique, 
but other reporters have seemed genuinely dis¬ 
appointed not to find a full-scale orgy taking 
place in the ballroom on their arrival. They’ve 
dismissed the tales of revelry in the Mansion 
and attempted to create an image of Hefner as 
a square rather than a sybarite. 

PLAYBOY: Which image is the true one? 
HEFNER: The truth is somewhere in between. 
PLAYBOY: You have two dozen Bunnies living 
in the Chicago Mansion, plus visiting Playmates 
and others aspiring to be Playmates or posing 
for various pictorials for PLAYBOY. Doesn’t that 
create any problems? 

HEFNER: Nothing we can’t handle. 

PLAYBOY: Guests who stay at the Mansion- 
celebrities, writers working on assignments 
for the magazine, personal friends-must expect 
some fun and games with these girls. 
HEFNER: Gloria Steinem did an article-inter¬ 
view on me for McCall’s a couple of years ago 
in which she described a writer arriving at the 
Mansion being asked by a PLAYBOY executive 
if he would like a Bunny sent to his room. A few 
minutes later, the executive supposedly called 
the writer’s room and asked, “Well, how was 
she?” That was a complete fabrication. 

My male guests usually know me well 
enough to be aware that whatever happens in 
the house is a matter of individual initiative 
and the personal preferences of the people 
involved. The sort of impersonal exploitation 
suggested by the story in McCall’s is completely 
foreign to me. It’s simply not my style. 
PLAYBOY: Do you find that that sort of misrep¬ 
resentation occurs very often in stories about 
you and PLAYBOY? 

HEFNER: I think writing about PLAYBOY and 
the lifestyle of its publisher is rather like a Ror¬ 
schach test. Our society suffers from so many 
hang-ups related to the enjoyment of sex and 
materialism that writers frequently produce 
pieces that are more a projection of their own 
prejudices and fantasies-or those of their read- 
ers-than they are about us. 

PLAYBOY: In an article for Esquire, Rust Hills 
marveled at the private world you’ve managed 
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to create for yourself-a controlled environment 
in which, in contrast to the world outside, ev¬ 
erything works. Is he right? 

HEFNER: Nothing always works. But mine 
comes about as close as humanly possible for 
a total environment as complex and ambitious 
as the one I’ve created. Hills saw that the Play¬ 
boy Mansion is more than just an elaborate 
pleasure palace; it’s a place in which I can both 
work and play without unnecessary interrup¬ 
tions or inconvenience. Man is the only animal 
capable of controlling his environment, and 
what I’ve created is a private world that permits 
me to live my life without a lot of the wasted 
time and motion that consume a large part of 
most people’s lives. 

The man who has a job in the city and a 
house in the suburbs is losing two or three 
hours a day simply moving himself physically 
from where he lives to where he works and 
back again. Then he has to take the time and 
energy to go out for lunch in some crowded res¬ 
taurant, where he’s more than likely dealt with 
in a rushed and impersonal fashion. 1 le’s liv¬ 
ing his life according to a preconceived notion- 
certainly not his own-of what a daily routine 
ought to be. I’ve eliminated that problem by 
having my office, personal staff and a confer¬ 
ence room here on the premises. In addition, 
I have a video-phone hookup with the Playboy 
Building a few blocks away, which permits me 
to hold instant minimeetings with fellow Play¬ 
boy executives when necessary. 

The details of most people’s daily regimen 
are dictated by the clock. They eat breakfast, 
lunch and dinner at a time generally prescribed 
by social custom. They work during the day and 
sleep at night. But in the Mansion it is, quite 
literally, the time of day that you want it to be. 
I happen to be a night person, so if I want to 
begin my day in the late afternoon, as I often 
do, I can. The round-the-clock services of the 
Mansion permit me, or any of my guests or any 
of the Bunnies, to order breakfast at midnight 
or dinner at noon if we wish. With our video¬ 
tape equipment, I can watch a TV special when 
it’s actually aired or the following day, if I pre¬ 
fer. A pool table, pinball machines and other 
electronic games in the game room, a bowling 
alley, gym, swimming pool and steam room 
are all available to anyone in the house at any 
time of day or night. We also have a library of 
feature films on hand for our guests that ranges 
from Disney to Deep Throat. Norman Mailer 
observed, after staying at the Chicago Mansion, 
that it was like being in a spaceship “outward 
bound and timeless,” and I think that captures 
the feeling of the place very nicely. 

PLAYBOY: Isn’t your fascination with fancy 
electronic gear more than a matter of personal 
convenience? In one interview, you were quot¬ 
ed as saying, “Next to beautiful women, I like 
gadgets best.” 
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HEFNER: Next to beautiful women, I like 
beautiful women’s gadgets best. The electronic 
equipment simply makes life more enjoyable 
as well as more efficient--providing everything 
I need for work and play right here at my finger 
tips. OK, I admit that I’m also intrigued with 
the James Bondian gadgetry that can enhance 
any man’s mid-20th Century lifestyle. But 
where Bond used his gadgetry for death and 
destruction, mine is intended for living and 
loving. 

PLAYBOY: Tom Wolfe called your ultimate 
gadget-that rotating, vibrating circular bed- 
”the center of the Playboy world.” Is it? 
HEFNER: It’s certainly the center of my world 
when I’m in Chicago, since I work in it, play in 
it, eat and sleep in it. 

PLAYBOY: Is there really any advantage to a 
round bed? 

HEFNER: Well, it gives me something to do 
with all those round sheets in the linen closet. 
PLAYBOY: Much of the control you exercise 
over your environment-including the elec¬ 
tronic gadgetry that’s built into and around 
your bed-has been made possible only by the 
technological advances of the past 20 years. 
HEFNER: That’s true. And I think that increas¬ 
ingly, others will be applying advances in elec¬ 
tronic technology to the same ends. Marshall 
McLuhan predicted that improved methods of 
electronic communication will make it possible 
for more people to avoid the inconvenience of 
separating where they work from where they 
live and to turn their homes into electronic 
entertainment complexes. Our homes will be¬ 
come the centers for most of our activities. In 
that respect, I suppose you might say that the 
controlled environment of the Playboy Man¬ 
sion is the shape of things to come. But you’re 
going to have to find your own Bunnies. 
PLAYBOY: Why is control so important to you? 
HEFNER: I’d like to hear the arguments on 
the other side. What virtues are there in being 
without control? One of the greatest sources 
of frustration in contemporary society is that 
people feel so powerless, not only in relation 
to what happens in the world around them but 
in influencing what happens in their own lives. 
Well, 1 don’t feel that frustration, because I’ve 
taken control of my life--and I’m even lucky 
enough to have some influence outside it as 
well. 

PLAYBOY: Some people might wonder wheth¬ 
er it’s possible to get the most out of life when 
the private world you’ve created seems to cut 
you off from so much of the rest of it. 
HEFNER: Physical insulation isn’t the same 
as psychological isolation. A private world that 
manages to minimize wasted time and motion 
actually permits greater attention to individual 
interests and matters of greater importance. 
During one period in the Sixties, when I rarely 
ventured outside the Chicago Mansion, I devel¬ 


oped a reputation as a Howard Hughes-style 
recluse. We’ve both chosen to live in self-con¬ 
tained, separate physical worlds, but Hughes 
has purposely cut himself off from all contact 
with other people, and the Playboy Mansion 
was conceived as an environment in which I 
could more readily enjoy the company of oth¬ 
ers. 

When PLAYBOY first started, I was a famil¬ 
iar part of the social scene on Chicago’s Near 
North Side. Then the magazine began growing 
so rapidly and I got so totally immersed in it 
that I found it more convenient to live at the 
office than to go home to an apartment. That 
arrangement worked for a while, but by the 
end of the Fifties I’d decided I needed a place 
to escape to when the work was done--a house 
elegant and elaborate enough to make me want 
to leave the office routine occasionally, and that 
turned out to be the first Playboy Mansion. 

The concept worked so well that within 
a year I was doing almost everything in the 
Mansion. I moved my office and a secretary in 
and, with the arrival of the Bunnies, my social 
life was increasingly concentrated there, too. 
The house soon became a favorite hangout 
for friends, associates and visiting celebrities. 
Instead of going out for a few drinks in some 
crowded, smoke-filled bar, we relaxed and 
rapped in front of the fireplace in the main 
room, ordered our favorite food and drink 
from kitchen and bar facilities superior to most 
of the restaurants in town, played pinball or 
pool in the game room, took a swim or a steam, 
or unwound in the romantic comfort of the un¬ 
derwater bar, which can be reached most easily 
by sliding down a fire pole from the floor above. 
The pole was typical of the playful innovations 
I introduced as a contrast to the grand turn-of- 
the-century elegance of the house. Such a place 
should also have secret passageways, I figured, 
and since there weren’t any, I added them. The 
Mansion ended up working so well that going 
out came to seem like a useless exercise. What 
the hell was it I was supposed to go out for? 
PLAYBOY: Perhaps to visit places that couldn’t 
be brought to you. 

HEFNER: Places hold no interest for me. A 
friend recently suggested driving up from 
L.A. to San Simeon, the old Hearst castle. He 
thought I might be interested in seeing how 
another famous editor-publisher had lived. 
But 1 don’t relate to Hearst, and the grandeur 
of his old domain is now something for the 
tourists. What I’m interested in is relation¬ 
ships with people. Visiting the most beautiful 
or historic spot in the world would have no 
meaning for me unless it were shared with 
someone I cared about. Visiting Paris just to 
see the sights would bore me. But if a girl I 
was romantically involved with were there and 
couldn’t come to me, I’d go halfway around 
the world to be with her. 
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PLAYBOY: During the Sixties, when you spent 
virtually all of your time in the Chicago Man¬ 
sion, didn’t you ever feel like just taking a stroll 
around the block or a drive in the country? 
HEFNER: When I felt like it, I went out. It’s 
that simple. Obviously, I didn’t feel like it very 
often, because there were often weeks, and 
sometimes months, when 1 didn’t go out at all. 
I remember one winter, Chicago had a record 
snowfall. I thought that was too good to miss, 
and since I couldn’t bring it inside-at least not 
without melting-my girl and I took a midnight 
walk and wound up building a snowman in 
front of the Mansion. When we got back, we 
learned that the news had spread through the 
house like there’d been a prison break-”Hef’s 
gone out! Hef’s gone out!” There were a lot of 
jokes of that sort-even around here-about my 
lifestyle, but life is always a matter of choices. 
I’m painfully aware that there simply isn’t 
enough time in one short life to do all the 
things I want to do, so I’ve tried to eliminate 
the distractions, inefficiencies and inconve¬ 
niences that get in the way of whatever I’m 
doing. That’s really what the house is all about. 
PLAYBOY: Then what made you decide, in the 
late Sixties, to widen your horizons-build your 
private plane, take trips, buy your West Coast 
Mansion? 

HEFNER: I think a lot of men begin to reevalu¬ 
ate the pattern of their lives in their middle 
years, whether they’re married or single, suc¬ 
cessful or unsuccessful, and 1 decided that 
what had worked very well for me earlier in 
the decade wasn’t satisfying any longer. I was 
fortunate enough to be able to dramatically 
change the pattern of my life when I wanted 
to. That’s another example of the importance 
of staying in control of your life. The company 
had grown so big that one man could no longer 
hold onto the reins as tightly as I had. I began 
to delegate an increasing amount of author¬ 
ity to my key executives, and that wasn’t easy, 
because PLAYBOY has always been such a per¬ 
sonal enterprise. 

I agreed to host a new TV series, Playboy 
After Dark, to be taped in Los Angeles, because 
I knew that would force me out of the house 
and into new areas of activity. In addition to 
its obvious promotional values, the TV show 
was intended as a first step in Playboy Enter¬ 
prises’West Coast diversification into motion- 
picture, television and record production. We 
bought the private plane to provide prompt, 
comfortable transportation between our Chi¬ 
cago head quarters and our expanding enter¬ 
prises throughout the country and the rest of 
the world. 

The plane is a logical extension of the con¬ 
cept behind the house: We ordered a stretched 
version of a DC-g from Douglas Aircraft, with 
additional gas tanks to give it international ca¬ 
pability, and had a custom interior designed 
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that turned it into an airborne apartment. In 
that way, whatever time is spent in transpor¬ 
tation isn’t wasted, since I can do anything 
aboard the Big Bunny that I do in the Play¬ 
boy Mansion. Well, almost anything. We don’t 
have a swimming pool or a bowling alley on 
the plane. 

I’d had an apartment on top of the PLAY¬ 
BOY office building in Los Angeles for several 
years, but with more of our activities cen¬ 
tered there, 1 decided to get a house. What I 
found was something even more than I had 
envisioned-an elegant English Tudor home, set 
on five and a half acres of ground just a block 
and a half from Sunset Boulevard in Holmby 
1 fills, that became Playboy Mansion West. I 
now spend almost as much time there as I do 
in Chicago. 

PLAYBOY: What’s the attraction? 

HEFNER: I don’t think anything I could say 
would adequately describe the place. The main 
building was inspired by a mansion in England 
called Holmby House; it’s built of stone, with 
slate roofs and leaded windows. The grounds 
are handsomely landscaped, with rolling hills, 
a variety of trees, plants and flowers and what 
is reputed to be the largest redwood forest in 
Southern California. We added a tennis court 
and a swimming pool, with adjoining ponds 
and waterfalls, and introduced exotic varieties 
of fish, birds and animals as a finishing touch. 
It isn’t as large as the Chicago Mansion, but it’s 
even more impressive because of the elegance 
of the architecture and the grounds. There’s 
a separate guesthouse, a green house and a 
game house, with an outdoor bar and buffet 
area done in the same stone as the main build¬ 
ing. But the most popular spot on the estate is a 
grotto we built, as a part of the pool, that can be 
entered by swimming through a waterfall and 
includes an elaborate series of Jacuzzi baths 
that are enjoyed more as a center of social ac¬ 
tivity than for their therapeutic value. In short, 
the West Coast Mansion is a veritable Shangri- 
La, and rumor has it that you really do start 
aging perceptibly after leaving the grounds. 
PLAYBOY: As a guy who earned rather than 
inherited his money-who started out as a 
middle-class working stiff-don’t you ever take 
a look around you at all this incredible luxury 
and wonder if it’s too good to be true, feel that 
it’s all a dream and maybe you’ll wake up and 
it’ll all be gone? 

HEFNER: I still have a certain sense of won¬ 
der at all that’s happened, but that adds to my 
enjoyment of it. I don’t think I’ll ever become 
jaded by the success or the life I’m leading; it’s 
simply not my nature. As a matter of fact, I feel 
like a kid in the world’s biggest candy store. 
PLAYBOY: Must you be so blase? 

HEFNER: I could pretend to be blase, but Em 
having too good a time. Playing it cool, affecting 
that hip sense of weariness with it all that’s so 


fashionable these days, would be foreign to me. 
If my enthusiasm strikes some people as un¬ 
sophisticated, that’s their problem, not mine. 
PLAYBOY: A good deal of your enthusiasm is 
directed, during your leisure hours, toward 
games-backgammon, Monopoly, pinball, cards 
and a dozen other such pastimes. Why? 
HEFNER: When I finish with my work, I like 
to lose myself in games of various kinds with 
friends. If my game playing is enthusiastic, it’s 
because that’s the way I approach almost ev¬ 
erything I do. 1 enjoy the competitive nature 
of game playing, as well as the social contact 
that goes with it. Most of my friends are serious 
game players, too. Backgammon is what we’re 
really into now, as you know. It’s a great game- 
relatively simple in concept and easy to learn, 
but quite sophisticated in its strategy once you 
begin to really get involved in it. It’s a much 
faster and more exciting game than chess and, 
unlike cards, it’s an open game--played on a 
board where everyone can see the moves-with 
the opportunity for considerable interplay. 

A couple of friends and I recently started 
a private club in L.A. called Pips-after the 
triangular-shaped areas on the board where 
you move your pieces-and the major appeal 
of the club, along with an excellent restaurant, 
bar and discotheque, is backgammon. Pips 
has become, in the few short months since it 
opened, the most popular celebrity hangout 
in town, just as backgammon has become the 
most popular game. 

PLAYBOY: You said most of your friends are 
serious game players. Being serious about 
games seems a contradiction in terms. Isn’t it 
rather frivolous to devote as much time and 
energy as you do to that sort of thing? 
HEFNER: The ability to enjoy such frivolous 
pastimes is part of what life ought to be all 
about. The notion that work is socially redeem¬ 
ing, but that play isn’t, is a puritan hang-up 
that still persists in our society. After the meet¬ 
ings, dictation and editing are done, I’m ready 
to relax and play-whether it’s in my rotating 
bed or in the game room with the gang. 
PLAYBOY: Or in your rotating bed with the 
gang? 

HEFNER: You’ve been peeping. 

PLAYBOY: Your guest registers at both Man¬ 
sions read like the proverbial Who’s Who of 
show business, sports, politics, journalism, art, 
science, law and even religion. Do you consider 
yourself a celebrity buff? 

HEFNER: Unashamedly so. But most of us 
are, no matter what degree of success we have 
achieved. I grew up in the Thirties and Forties, 
and film stars were my idols as a kid, so the ce¬ 
lebrities of show business have special mean¬ 
ing for me. They’re the closest thing Americans 
have to royalty, and the biggest of them enjoy 
much the same prestige. 

PLAYBOY: Among the celebrities you’ve en- 
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tertained are George McGovern, Ringo Starr, 
Rudolf Nureyev, John Kenneth Galbraith, Liz 
Taylor, Timothy Leary, Ralph Nader and Linda 
Lovelace. What do you have in common with 
such a diverse list of people? 

HEFNER: Some are close friends who stay at 
the house whenever they’re in town. Others 
are just casual acquaintances I know socially 
or with whom I share some common inter¬ 
est. In terms of common interest, I remember 
an evening of serious conversation with the 
Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., and fellow 
clergymen Bishop John Robinson, Dr. Har¬ 
vey Cox and the Reverend Jesse Jackson. Jesse 
has become a close friend in the years since 
King’s death, and the Mansion is something 
of a sanctuary for him when he feels the need 
to get away from it all. 

On another occasion, about a year before 
his marriage to Miss Vicki on the Tonight 
Show, Tiny Tim spent a nervous evening here 
asking my advice on women. He obviously 
didn’t take it. 

PLAYBOY: The Rolling Stones stayed for four 
days at the Chicago Mansion during their last 
American concert tour. What can you tell us- 
-for publication--about that legendary visit? 
HEFNER: Mick and the boys spent most of 
their time with us conversing on important so¬ 
cial issues of the day over brandy in the library. 
And for relaxation, we played a few games of 
chess. 

PLAYBOY: Sure. 

HEFNER: Won’t buy that, eh? Well, let’s just 
say that a good time was had by all-starting in 
my Roman Bath and ending four nights later 
with an impromptu concert by the Stones and 
Stevie Wonder in the ballroom. When the tour 
was over, the Stones told the press that the 
high point of their eight weeks in America had 
been the time they spent at Hefner’s house in 
Chicago. 

PLAYBOY: Does that kind of informal concert 
happen often? 

HEFNER: Well, Buddy Rich is a guest in the 
Chicago Mansion whenever he’s in town, and 
one evening he brought his entire band over 
as a surprise. They set up their stands at one 
end of the ballroom and did an entire show 
for us. On another evening, we were throw¬ 
ing a party for some visiting dignitaries from 
Morocco when the entire cast of Hair came in 
singing Aquarius. They wound up naked in the 
pool doing most of the score from the show. 

Most of the musical moments at the Man¬ 
sions aren’t that elaborate, of course. Harry 
Nilsson entertained us around the piano with 
several of his songs at a party last New Year’s 
Eve. Tony Bennett did the same thing on a dif¬ 
ferent occasion. She Silverstein-who is one of 
my closest friends and stays at one of the Man¬ 
sions as much as he does on his own house¬ 
boat in Sausalito-regularly regales the Bunnies 
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with his songs, a number of which have been 
inspired by incidents that took place here. 
PLAYBOY: Including Freakin’ at the Freakers 
Ball? 

HEFNER: No comment. 

PLAYBOY: Tom Jones has been an occasional 
guest of yours; has he ever performed at either 
Mansion? 

HEFNER: Not musically. 

PLAYBOY: Got any more hot items for the gos¬ 
sip columnists? 

HEFNER: Well, let’s see. 1 don’t want to com¬ 
promise Chuck Percy’s reputation, and I don’t 
know what this may imply in terms of his Pres¬ 
idential chances in 1976 , but on a recent visit to 
the Chicago Mansion, the Senator challenged 
me to a game of ping-pong-and lost decisively. 
PLAYBOY: That’s not quite the kind of story 
we had in mind. 

HEFNER: Oh, no? Well, Masters and John¬ 
son, the noted sex researchers, spent a night 
here prior to their marriage, and they stayed 
in separate-but adjoining-bedrooms. Norman 
Mailer and Budd Schulberg once spent a long 
weekend in the same two adjoining rooms, but 
their relationship didn’t work out quite as well. 
On the second night, I had to referee a verbal 
bout that threatened to turn physical. When 
Mailer invited Schulberg to step outside for 
some old-fashioned fisticuffs, Budd-the so¬ 
berer of the two-declined with the observation 
that he had once refused to fight with Heming¬ 
way, and if he hadn’t fought Hemingway, he 
wasn’t going to lower his standards now and 
fight with Mailer. 

Most of the time around here, though, it’s 
make love, not war. Warren Beatty, another 
noted sex researcher, spent a considerable 
amount of time at the Chicago house when we 
were both actively involved in the McGovern 
campaign; but I see him more regularly now 
at the L.A. Mansion, where he can usually be 
found heading in the general direction of the 
Jacuzzi, being a well-known lover of water 
sports. 

PLAYBOY: Yevgeny Yevtushenko, the Russian 
poet, stayed at the Chicago Mansion during 
one of his visits to America. Did you get along? 
HEFNER: Well, we spent several hours debat¬ 
ing the relative merits of our two systems of 
government. But he departed early the next 
morning, disgruntled because he hadn’t been 
able to interest any of the Bunnies in further 
cementing Soviet-American relations. 
PLAYBOY: You haven’t mentioned the big par¬ 
ties you throw for a few hundred friends every 
week or so in either Chicago or Los Angeles. 
Do the stars come to gaze at one another on 
these occasions? 

HEFNER: And at our Bunnies, and at the 
Playmates-and vice versa. But our biggest 
turnouts-in terms of show-business celebri¬ 
ties, at least-are the popular closed-circuit 


telecasts of sporting events that I host several 
times a year. Last summer in the L.A. house, 
we screened a Muhammad Ali fight, and half 
the male stars in town were there, plus a few 
female fans as well. Groucho Marx and George 
Raft were on hand, representing the old Holly¬ 
wood; Bill Cosby, Jack Nicholson, Burt Bacha- 
rach, Joe Namath, Jim Brown, Tony Curtis, 
Bob Culp, David Steinberg, Jimmy Caan, John 
Derek, Clint Eastwood, the ever-popular War¬ 
ren Beatty, Harry Nilsson with Sally Keller- 
man, Ryan O’Neal with Ursula Andress, Don 
Adams with Don Rickles-everybody was there. 
Tommy Smothers looked around at the room 
of familiar faces and said, “If somebody set 
off a bomb in here tonight, you’d have to start 
show business all over again.” 

PLAYBOY: In another interview, you said you 
enjoy your reputation almost as much as you 
do your lifestyle. What did you mean? 
HEFNER: I meant that I enjoy the public’s 
fantasies about the way I live almost as much 
as the way I really live. And I can’t deny be¬ 
ing amused at the mixed reactions I arouse, 
often in the same people. Even if they put me 
down, they eat it up. They want to know what’s 
going on in those Mansions. What’s it like on 
that plane? What does he really do with those 
Bunnies? There’s even a story going around 
about the stars on the cover of the magazine 
representing the number of times I’ve made 
love with that month’s Playmate. 

PLAYBOY: The version we’ve heard involves 
the girl on the cover. 

HEFNER: I hate to spoil all those fantasies, but 
the number of stars designates nothing more 
than the geographical edition of the magazine. 
I think it’s been of great value to PLAYBOY, 
though, that the boss isn’t a faceless chief ex¬ 
ecutive but a guy people can fantasize about 
and see as a representative of the good life the 
magazine promotes. 

PLAYBOY: A number of your personal tastes- 
for simple clothing, food and drink-don’t ex¬ 
actly fit that image. 

HEFNER: PLAYBOY has never taken the posi¬ 
tion that there’s only one right kind of neck¬ 
wear or music or one right way to five your 
life. The magazine promotes not what people 
should be doing to look hip but an attitude 
that has to do with savoring life however you 
choose to go about it. I’m a living testimonial to 
that. It would be an affectation for me to wear 
things I didn’t enjoy because I felt I ought to. 
And Pepsi happens to be what I like to drink. 
As a matter of fact, I like Pepsi so much that I 
used to polish off 25 or 30 bottles a day, and I 
started worrying about putting on weight, so I 
began smoking my pipe, thinking that would 
cut down my drinking. 

PLAYBOY: Did it? 

HEFNER: No, I just acquired another bad hab¬ 
it. As for my plain tastes in food, I simply enjoy 
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fried chicken more than pheasant under glass. 
It’s a hang-up of mine, probably a result of re¬ 
tarded eating habits in my misspent youth. 
PLAYBOY: Is it really true, as we’ve heard, that 
when you went to Maxim’s in Paris, generally 
considered one of the world’s finest restau¬ 
rants, you dispatched an aide to the kitchen 
beforehand to provide them with your per¬ 
sonal recipe for fried chicken? 

HEFNER: It’s true. My aide spent the afternoon 
showing them how to prepare Southern fried 
chicken the way I like it, and with all due credit 
to Maxim’s, it was delicious. It tasted just like 
Colonel Sanders’. You must understand that 
at that point, we’d been traveling for a month 
through Africa, the Greek isles, Italy, Spain, 
England, and so forth, and by the time I got to 
Paris... it sounds like a song: “By the time I got 
to Paris, she was risin’.” Anyway, by then, I was 
pretty horny for some home-cooked chicken. 
PLAYBOY: Did Maxim’s ever recover from 
your visit? 

HEFNER: Apparently they took it rather well, 
because later they tried to sell me the restau¬ 
rant. But I didn’t like the chicken that much. I 
guess the real bottom line about food is that it’s 
just not important to me. I’ve been known to 
go for two days without it. All it gives me is the 
energy I need to do what I really get pleasure 
from. Do I need to spell that out? 

PLAYBOY: Is it a four-letter word? 

HEFNER: Four letters, sounds like.... And be¬ 
sides being fun, it’s not fattening. I should have 
mentioned that in The Playboy Philosophy. 
PLAYBOY: In areas other than food, drink and 
clothes, you could hardly be accused of simple 
tastes. Your lifestyle is so extraordinarily lav¬ 
ish, in fact, that some people regard it as an 
embodiment of the philosophy of conspicuous 
consumption. 

HEFNER: Well, there’s no denying that I’m 
one of the nation’s major consumers-or that 
I haven’t tried very hard to conceal that fact- 
but my feeling, frankly, is that I earned it and 
I have a right to do with it exactly what I damn 
please. And I’d feel the same way about it even 
if I didn’t also spend a good deal of what I’ve 
made on the causes I happen to believe in. 
But beyond what anyone thinks of me, there’s 
an implicit assumption I can’t accept in the 
hostility some people-particularly among the 
affluent young left-feel not only toward con¬ 
spicuous consumption but toward materialism 
itself, and the assumption is that it’s evil. They 
make no distinction between the ills wrought 
by materialism-corporate greed, urban blight, 
pollution, artificial obsolescence and the like- 
and the benefits of materialism, which include, 
thanks to technological progress, a longer and 
healthier fife and a better ability to feed and 
clothe the people of this planet. 

They also fail to appreciate the fact that, 
thanks to the benefits of materialism, their 
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own lives-however simply they choose to live- 
are very different from, and very much bet¬ 
ter than, the simple fife led by those in the 
underdeveloped countries of the world. If a 
kid gets hungry in Taos, he can wash dishes 
somewhere and make enough to get by on. Or 
he can hock a watch to pay for a meal-or a doc¬ 
tor. Or if worst comes to worst, he can always 
go home to San Francisco. The kids in Burma 
and Tanzania don’t have those options. I also 
don’t see too many of these idealistic young 
kids throwing away their motorcycles and 
their stereos, or using the money they spend 
on jeans and flowered shirts to buy food and 
clothing for the poor instead. I’m not saying 
they should; but they should examine their 
own values before condemning other people’s, 
and they should realize that by rejecting mate¬ 
rialism itself rather than the excesses of ma¬ 
terialism, they’re throwing out the baby with 
the bath water. 

PLAYBOY: Many of these young people you’re 
talking about seem to feel that PLAYBOY ac¬ 
cepts materialism as unquestioningly as you 
say they reject it. 

HEFNER: We’ve never believed-or implied- 
that money can buy happiness. But we don’t 
feel it’s the root of all evil, either. It’s all in 
what you do with it. Money can certainly be 
used exploitively and for destructive ends; the 
Watergate campaign funds are a perfect case 
in point. But it can also be used to enhance 
life-for oneself and for others-and that’s what 
we’ve tried to promote in the magazine and the 
way I try to live myself. I’m fortunate enough 
to live very well, indeed, but it’s not the money 
that matters to me; it’s not even the things I 
can acquire with it. It’s the pleasure-and the 
personal freedom-it can provide for me and 
for those I care about. 

PLAYBOY: Isn’t there any level on which the 
money itself-the fact that you made it yourself 
and that you’ve made as much as you have-is 
gratifying to you? 

HEFNER: Certainly. The financial part of my 
success isn’t meaningless to me. But it’s much 
more meaningful to me that the thing I decid¬ 
ed I most wanted to do when I was in college- 
to start and edit a magazine of my own that I 
could believe in-is exactly what I’ve been able 
to do. And I take great satisfaction in the fact 
that this has been the most imitated magazine 
of my time, that it’s had so many different im¬ 
pacts on our social and sexual values. All these 
things are much more meaningful to me than 
the dollars I’ve earned. 

People who are major business successes, 
with whom our net worth would be all we have 
in common, hold very little interest for me. I 
have very few friends in business, and sitting 
around with the head of a huge steel company 
talking about how we got to the top would bore 
me shitless. I know there are men for whom 


it would be important to make an extra half 
billion dollars so they could rise from being 
the 64th richest man in the world to the 23rd 
richest man. But I’ve never had any interest in 
making Playboy Enterprises as large as General 
Motors. What I’ve really sought is to create a 
unique and exciting company that also shows 
a nice enough profit so that we can do what we 
want to do without worrying about money. 
PLAYBOY: Two years ago, you decided to fi¬ 
nance future expansion and diversification by 
going public. After keeping PLAYBOY an almost 
completely personal enterprise for so long, it 
must have been a painful decision to sell stock 
to the public. 

HEFNER: Not at all. I only went from 80 per¬ 
cent ownership down to 70 percent ownership, 
so it wasn’t exactly like selling out my control. 
But you’re right to the extent that it wasn’t a 
decision that came naturally to me. I’d equate it 
with my decision in the late Sixties to start del¬ 
egating more authority. They were both made 
reluctantly but for the good of the company. 
When we went public, it was because I felt it 
was a proper step to assure greater growth. 
PLAYBOY: To judge from how the stock has 
fared, PLAYBOY’S position in the market isn’t 
very good. 

HEFNER: I don’t think the stock market reflects 
the true value of the company. We just hap¬ 
pened to go public immediately before a dra¬ 
matic bear mood hit the market, and as far as 
I’m concerned, the drop in the stock is related 
to the period of recession, inflation and poor 
political leadership that has caused the market 
to fall so much, rather than to any problems in 
PLAYBOY, which is a very healthy and expand¬ 
ing enterprise. 

PLAYBOY is entering what is going to be a 
very exciting period of growth in all kinds of en¬ 
tertainment and leisure-time activities. Among 
the projects we’ve planned are controlled-en¬ 
vironment residential villages located on the 
grounds of our hotel properties and offering 
hotel services. In the last five years, we’ve also 
invested $50,000,000 in our new resorts in Wis¬ 
consin and New Jersey; they’re both expected to 
add considerably to the appeal of Playboy Club 
membership and to produce a very nice profit. 

We’re also considering a number of new 
magazines-fresh concepts, all of them very 
different from PLAYBOY and Oui-that prom¬ 
ise to tap fresh markets for us. The film divi¬ 
sion, which has several major theatrical fea¬ 
tures in the works, has acquired the rights to 
That Championship Season, which won not 
only a Pulitzer Prize but the Tony awards for 
best play and best director on Broadway. And 
ABC led off its fall made-for-TV movie season 
with Deliver Us from Evil, one of three ma¬ 
jor television features we’ve completed--all of 
them produced under budget and all of them 
turning a nice profit. 
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PLAYBOY: You lost money on your first film, 
Macbeth. Didn’t that chasten you? 

HEFNER: It was only disappointing commer¬ 
cially, not artistically. It was well reviewed, and 
it was voted best picture of the year by the Na¬ 
tional Board of Review of Motion Pictures, so 
I’m certainly not sorry we made it. The film 
business is always a crap-shoot in which only a 
small percentage of films make money, but it’s 
a calculated risk I’m happy to take, because, on 
a long-range basis, film making is going to be 
an increasingly important form of expression 
as society moves beyond the print era, and I 
want to be personally involved in PLAYBOY’S 
development of expertise in that field. In the 
not-distant future, when cable television, cas¬ 
sette video tapes and even electronic publica¬ 
tions become major forms of mass communi¬ 
cation, PLAYBOY will have the experience to 
take advantage of those markets. 

And we’re in the process of shifting the 
emphasis in our Playboy Clubs to match the 
changing lifestyle of the last decade-from the 
traditional night-club atmosphere to more 
informal dining and drinking and to more 
contemporary entertainment of every kind 
for young singles and couples in search of en¬ 
joyable alternatives to the tube and the movie 
theater. We’re also redesigning and expanding 
the facilities in many of our Clubs, and several 
of them-in Montreal, Detroit and, most re¬ 
cently, Los Angeles-have been moved to new 
locations that reflect the shifts in urban centers 
of social activity. 

But the most important news for our mem¬ 
bers is that I’m going to be more personally 
involved than ever before in the policies of The 
Playboy Club, and there will be an even greater 
emphasis on catering to our clientele-just as 
we emphasize our readers’ interests when 
we’re editing the magazine-that should make 
our Clubs, resorts and hotels among the most 
popular gathering places on the contemporary 
scene in the years ahead. 

PLAYBOY: How do you feel about the prolif¬ 
eration of PLAYBOY imitators in the past year 
or two, and the fact that some of them are obvi¬ 
ously trying to copy more than your magazine? 
HEFNER: They say that imitation is the sin- 
cerest form of flattery, so I guess I’ve been 
flattered more sincerely-and more blatantly- 
than any other magazine publisher in history, 
Playboy has inspired an unprecedented num¬ 
ber of similar publications since we started 
20 years ago. The first of any significance was 
Escapade, followed by Nugget, Dude, Gent, 
Rogue and Cavalier. Each enjoyed some initial 
success, then floundered-to be replaced, more 
recently, by Penthouse, Gallery, Genesis, Coq, a 
black version titled Players and several dozen 
foreign variations on the theme, such as Lui 
in France, Playmen in Italy, etc. The trouble 
with most of these magazines is that they try 
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to compete by shamelessly copying our own 
publication instead of offering readers some¬ 
thing fresh and original. 

Penthouse is a prime example. It was go¬ 
ing to be called Playgirl until lawyers warned 
its publisher, Bob Guccione, of the danger of 
trademark infringement in using a title so sim¬ 
ilar to PLAYBOY’S. So he settled on Penthouse, 
a name closely associated with PLAYBOY-our 
first TV series was titled Playboy’s Penthouse 
and Playboy Club showrooms are similarly 
named-but not close enough to be actionable. 

The primary feature in each issue of Pent¬ 
house is a pictorial rip-off of our own Playmate 
of the Month, imaginatively retitled “Pet of the 
Month”-which, in turn, inspired such deriva¬ 
tive spin-offs as an annual Pet review, “Pet of 
the Year” and a Pet calendar. 

This copycat concept extends to other edi¬ 
torial features as well-including the Playboy 
Interview and Playboy Forum, which Pent¬ 
house picked up without even bothering to 
retitle. Recent issues have included a kinky 
comic strip, a la Little Annie Fanny, while 
Guccione’s personal cartoon contribution is 
pseudo Feiffer-an unreasonable facsimile of 
Jules’s distinctive style and format, without 
any of his wit or insight. Penthouse even has a 
small symbol-a key instead of a Rabbit-which it 
places at the end of each story and article. Such 
inspired innovation. The only thing missing is 
a “What Sort of Man Reads Penthouse?” ad; 
and, believe it or not, some of the other imita¬ 
tors even include a copy of that, along with an 
attempt to duplicate the art and design of our 
magazine that prompted Time to refer to one 
recently as “Playboy plagiarism.” 

Of course, the most blatant rip-off of all is 
Gallery. After taking offices across the street 
from the Playboy Building and hiring several 
lower-echelon Playboy staff members, they 
produced a first issue that attempted to dupli¬ 
cate PLAYBOY exactly, page by page. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the result looked less like the original 
than one of the numerous Playboy parodies 
produced by the college humor magazines. 
PLAYBOY: Considering the debt that Pent¬ 
house, Gallery, Genesis and the rest owe to 
PLAYBOY, how do you react when their pub¬ 
lishers tell interviewers that PLAYBOY is old- 
fashioned and that their own magazines are 
more in tune with contemporary standards? 
HEFNER: I think it’s very funny, but what 
else can you expect them to say? Because they 
concentrate almost totally on the most obvious 
aspects of PLAYBOY’S appeal-the permissive 
sexual orientation and the nude pictures-these 
magazines are actually the old-fashioned ones, 
harking back to pre-PLAYBOY days when sex 
was separate from the rest of man’s interests. 
Actually, I think the appeal of Penthouse is the 
implied naughtiness of the Victorian-porn ap¬ 
proach it takes in its kinky letters section and 


its nude photography. It’s so old-fashioned that 
it has the virtue of nostalgia going for it. 
PLAYBOY: Considering the limited nature of 
its editorial content, how do you explain the fa¬ 
vorable press coverage Penthouse has received 
in the past year? 

HEFNER: The one thing Guccione does well 
is publicize his publication. He mounted an 
effective newspaper ad campaign a couple of 
years ago that used our Rabbit trademark as an 
attention-getting device and created the idea 
that Penthouse was out to give PLAYBOY some 
real competition. Guccione further dramatized 
the idea with personal attacks on PLAYBOY in 
the press. It’s an obvious technique, but the 
media went for it. There’s no denying that Gu¬ 
ccione is a talented promoter, and he’s also a 
good photographer; he’s just not a very good 
editor. 

PLAYBOY: In a recent interview with Guc¬ 
cione for Screw, the interviewer suggested that 
there’s a love-hate relationship underlying his 
compulsion not only to compete with PLAY¬ 
BOY but also to follow your footsteps in other 
areas--with a Penthouse key club in London, 
a resort hotel, a Penthouse book club, a line of 
Penthouse products and a recent announce¬ 
ment of plans to get into motion-picture pro¬ 
duction. 

HEFNER: The compulsion seems to extend 
to his personal life as well. 1 le’s attempting to 
create a very familiar public image for himself. 
I’m waiting for the announcement that he’s 
moved into his own Penthouse mansion. But 1 
don’t really object to this energetic imperson¬ 
ation of his: if I were he, I’d want to be me, too. 
PLAYBOY: What made you decide to publish 
Oui, which might seem to some like PLAYBOY 
imitating itself? 

HEFNER: I wanted to try some new ideas, 
variations on the theme, that wouldn’t make 
sense in PLAYBOY but might in a new, slightly 
more frivolous, far-out magazine. Oui is in¬ 
ternational in its editorial emphasis, which 
appeals to me, because I think nationalism is 
a dangerously outmoded idea, and we ought to 
start thinking of ourselves as one people living 
on this little planet together. Oui is a copublish¬ 
ing venture with Lui, the best of the PLAYBOY 
imitations in Europe; but Oui will be going its 
own way, unfettered by old boundaries-not 
only geographical but social and sexual as well. 

In its first year of publication, Oui was 
aimed primarily at the male audience we were 
already familiar with and felt would respond 
to the innovative appeal of such a magazine. 
But the innovations have only just begun and, 
increasingly, Oui will be aimed at women as 
well—contemporary readers of both sexes who 
share a joie de vivre and take real pleasure in 
the liberation of our traditional roles and life¬ 
styles in society. We printed a record number 
of the first issue-750,000 copies-and sold al- 
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most all of them in the first two weeks on sale. 
The circulation has grown to 1,500,000 copies 
per month in the first year, so the future of this 
new magazine seems very bright, indeed. 
PLAYBOY: Oui certainly seems to have a 
promising future, but that’s only one aspect of 
Playboy Enterprises. Do you think the entire 
company is likely to be as important in the next 
20 years as it’s been in the past 20? 

HEFNER: As good as the first 20 years have 
been, the next 20 are bound to be better. Peo¬ 
ple are going to have more leisure time than 
ever before, so a company devoted to leisure¬ 
time activities-especially one with PLAYBOY’S 
strong identification in that market-seems 
certain to be increasingly important. And just 
as clearly, the magazine is going to have even 
more influence in the future than it does today. 
Circulation is at an all-time high-far greater 
than any other men’s magazine in history-and 
its impact on our manners and morals prob¬ 
ably won’t be fully appreciated for some time 
to come. 

PLAYBOY will continue to play an im¬ 
portant part in promoting social and sexual 
freedom for the individual, because those 
who suggest that the sexual revolution has al¬ 
ready been won are naive. Our society is more 
sexually schizophrenic than sexually liberated. 
We’re going through a painful and difficult 
transitional period in which many people have 
started to come to grips with their own sexu¬ 
ality, but we still live in a country where most 
adult sexual activity is illegal, and the voices of 
suppression are still being heard-and heeded. 
PLAYBOY: Are you thinking of the recent Su¬ 
preme Court decisions on obscenity? 
HEFNER: Of course-as well as the apathetic 
and, in some instances, even favorable reac¬ 
tion of a press that is otherwise so sensitive to 
the suppression of our freedom. What can you 
say about a society that permits explicit images 
and descriptions of pain, violence and death, 
yet attempts to prohibit explicit images and 
descriptions when what is involved are acts of 
pleasure and love? I find it incredible, in 1973, 
that the Supreme Court of the United States 
can justify surrendering to what it calls “local 
communities” the right to decide what is por¬ 
nographic and therefore illegal. Already one 
state supreme court—in Georgia--has decided 
that the movie Carnal Knowledge, written by 
Jules Feiffer and directed by Mike Nichols, isn’t 
artistically redeeming enough to escape be¬ 
ing banned as obscene. What it amounts to 
is that the Nixon Court, which is supposed to 
be loaded with what he calls “strict construc¬ 
tionists” of the Constitution, has ruled that 
the First Amendment’s absolute protection 
of free speech and press doesn’t really mean 
what it says, that certain kinds of speech and 
writing aren’t necessarily free at all--speech 
and writing that has to do with sex. The Court 
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has decreed that the ruling elite of every local 
community has the power to determine what 
everyone else in town may read or see. 
PLAYBOY: There were rumblings, soon af¬ 
ter the decisions, about “cracking down” on 
PLAYBOY and the other men’s magazines. 
HEFNER: There were, indeed, but so far they 
haven’t come to much-primarily, I think, be¬ 
cause the Supreme Court decisions weren’t 
aimed at PLAYBOY. They were aimed at hard¬ 
core, which has nothing to do with what we 
publish and never will. But there’s still harm 
in trying to suppress it. If there is an adult 
audience for this kind of material-and I make 
the distinction between adults and children- 
then how dare we say, in a supposedly free 
society, that adults can’t go to a theater and see 
whatever they want to see, or to a bookstore or 
magazine stand and buy whatever they want to 
read? The primary ones hurt when you cen¬ 
sor aren’t the publishers or the editors but 
the people whose rights to that material are 
suppressed. 

I find it very disturbing that some intel¬ 
ligent and learned people don’t understand 
that. I read an editorial in The Wall Street 
Journal about the decisions, suggesting that 
maybe the Court was right and talking about 
“the rights of the majority in a democracy.” 
Well, totalitarianism by the majority is not 
what America is all about. The greatness of 
America isn’t that it grants majority rule; it’s 
that it protects the freedom of the individual, 
the freedom of those who might want to read 
or see something that isn’t popular with the 
community. Too many magazines and news¬ 
papers take the attitude that this small limi¬ 
tation on someone else’s liberties is a price 
worth paying to get rid of the porno theater 
down the street, which they don’t patronize 
anyway. Well, they’re being very shortsighted, 
and they remind me, quite frankly, of the good 
citizens of Germany who felt it didn’t have 
anything to do with them if the Jews had their 
rights taken away. 

The issue here is not obscenity; the issue 
is censorship. And what kind of bizarre no¬ 
tion is it that the depiction of sex is either too 
sacred or too profane to be protected by the 
First Amendment? Well, I send this message 
to the boys at Time and Newsweek and the 
country’s newspapers, who should have the 
intellectual capacity to recognize what this is 
all about, but who, for whatever reasons, look 
the other way and play into the hands of the 
enemy. Because there is an enemy out there. 
This country-indeed, the whole world-consists 
of two opposing forces: us, and those who 
would force their own values and attitudes on 
us. Totalitarianism has been the major evil in 
this world since the beginning of civilization, 
whether it came into power in the name of 
religion or a supposedly better nonsectarian 


society. The whole concept of this country was 
based on opposition to that kind of totalitari¬ 
anism. 

PLAYBOY: What actual effects do you think 
the Supreme Court decisions will have on 
sexual explicitness in the media? 

HEFNER: That’s hard to predict. But it’s going 
to be difficult in the Seventies to find 12 people 
on a jury who will unanimously agree on what 
constitutes pornography; and that, whatever 
it is, it should be suppressed by law. In Bing¬ 
hamton, New York, and in Florida, they tried 
to ban Deep Throat and couldn’t get a jury to 
agree; that type of thing is going to be hap¬ 
pening a lot. The market for pornography isn’t 
going to disappear. We’re going to have some 
variation on what we had with alcohol during 
Prohibition, and all we’re going to get from 
that is even more corruption in local politics. 
It’s too early to say for sure how this is going to 
work out, but whatever happens, my reaction 
as a citizen is one of outrage. 

PLAYBOY: What’s your reaction as an editor- 
publisher? How will PLAYBOY be affected? 
HEFNER: Except for those communities 
where some prosecutor is foolish enough to 
think that he can make a name for himself by 
going after us, they shouldn’t affect PLAYBOY 
at all. And let me tell you that anybody who 
does try to ban PLAYBOY under these deci¬ 
sions is going to look nothing but foolish, be¬ 
cause he’s going to lose. You don’t win these 
cases against Playboy. Nobody ever has. Our 
reputation is too solidly established. I can say 
without any sense of glee, as a matter of fact, 
that Playboy is actually going to benefit com¬ 
mercially from these decisions, because if the 
more sexually explicit publications are sup¬ 
pressed, then the sexually oriented portion of 
Playboy is obviously going to have even greater 
appeal. Suddenly, we may find ourselves right 
back in the sexual avant-garde, and I don’t 
welcome that, because I don’t welcome cen¬ 
sorship. But I’ve been fighting that kind of 
sexual oppression for 20 years, and I’m not 
going to back out of the fight now. 

PLAYBOY: What, specifically, do you plan to 
do? 

HEFNER: The main thrust of our reaction will 
be in the courts. 1 don’t welcome such prob¬ 
lems, but if they arise, we’ll use whatever legal 
resources are necessary, not only when cases 
directly involve Playboy but by funding other 
anti-censorship activities through the Playboy 
Foundation. 

PLAYBOY: Though you’ve been actively in¬ 
volved for many years, as you point out, in 
fighting censorship and supporting causes 
related to sexual freedom, it’s been widely re¬ 
ported that your interest in broader political 
issues dates from the Democratic Conven¬ 
tion in Chicago in 1968, when a cop gave you 
a whack on the rump with his night stick. 
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HEFNER: Some people might like to think 
it took a swat on the ass to make me socially 
conscious, but the fact is that I’ve had a deep 
concern over social issues most of my life. The 
magazine has reflected that clearly enough 
over the years. 

PLAYBOY: Have you ever considered acting 
on your political beliefs by running for office? 
HEFNER: I’ve been asked that before, but 1 
really don’t have any personal political aspi¬ 
rations. I don’t think I’d be emotionally well 
suited to the life of a politician and, quite 
frankly, 1 think I can probably do more as a 
private citizen-through the magazine’s edito¬ 
rial policies and the Foundation’s philanthropy. 
PLAYBOY: In the Philosophy, you wrote that 
America was undergoing a “moral rebirth.” 
Would you still say that? 

HEFNER: I wrote that during the Kennedy 
years, when optimism seemed appropriate. 
There have been a lot of times since then 
when it was difficult to be optimistic, but in 
the past year my mood has been a good deal 
more hopeful. I feel strongly that the whole 
Watergate affair, for example, is one of the best 
things that’s happened to America in recent 
years. It shows that even at the highest level of 
power, it’s impossible to keep such total cor¬ 
ruption under wraps. That’s a dramatic dem¬ 
onstration of the great strength of our system. 

We’ve always had petty corruption at the 
state and city levels, and occasionally-thanks to 
Teapot Dome and Spiro Agnew-at the Federal 
level as well. All these scandals have had to do 
with people taking money that didn’t belong 
to them. But Watergate was corruption of a far 
more ominous kind and on an unprecedented 
scale. It was a conspiracy to subvert the demo¬ 
cratic process. These men felt they were jus¬ 
tified in what they were doing, regardless of 
the law, because they thought they knew what 
was best for the country and that their cause 
was just. 

It’s the same attitude that was shown over 
and over again by Nixon’s reactions toward the 
various Congressional and Presidential com¬ 
mittees that spent millions of dollars analyz¬ 
ing such problems as obscenity, drugs and 
civil disorder. In each case, Nixon heard the 
results, then promptly rejected them because 
they didn’t fit his own prejudices and his own 
political self-interest. But I don’t see why any¬ 
body is surprised by these failings of character 
in Nixon’s Presidency. Watergate was simply 
the culmination of the man’s entire record in 
public office. 

PLAYBOY: Who would excite you as a Presi¬ 
dential candidate in 1976? 

HEFNER: How about me? 

PLAYBOY: You said you weren’t interested. 
HEFNER: Well, if there were an honest draft 
and I felt the nation really needed me. ... Uh, 
I’m kidding. 
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PLAYBOY: Oh. 

HEFNER: If that isn’t obvious, you’d better de¬ 
lete it from the interview. 

PLAYBOY: We’ll take care of it. But other than 
you, can you think of any likely prospects? 
HEFNER: There isn’t any one particular can¬ 
didate who excites me at the moment. But the 
solutions to our problems as a society aren’t 
going to come from finding some hero to lead 
us to better times. The whole nature of our po¬ 
litical system, and its separation of power, is 
predicated on the notion that no one individual 
should have too much power. Yet that’s just 
what was happening to the Presidency until 
we caught the emperor without any clothes on. 
PLAYBOY: Even if steps are taken to curb 
Presidential power, what’s to prevent the same 
thing from happening again when the lessons 
of this experience are forgotten? 

HEFNER: Nothing. That’s why a free press is 
so fundamental to a democracy. It’s the free 
press of this nation-the newspapers, maga¬ 
zines, radio and television-that refused to let 
go of the Watergate scandal, that refused to 
be intimidated by the Nixon Administration’s 
systematic attempts at repression, that refused 
to accept as scapegoats the half-dozen men 
originally on trial for the break-in, that even¬ 
tually led to the exposure of the involvement 
of the highest men in our Government and es¬ 
tablished the atmosphere that made possible 
the Congressional and Justice Department 
investigations that may finally bring the true 
villains to justice. The only safeguard against 
a repetition of this sort of thing is a free and 
diligent press that will sound an appropriate 
warning if such demagoguery ever rears its 
ugly head again. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think playboy has made any 
contributions to that end? 

HEFNER: I certainly do. In a series of articles, 
interviews and editorials, we attempted to alert 
the people to the dangerous and truly totalitar¬ 
ian men who had come into power with the 
Nixon Administration. The last Presidential 
election was the first in which I became deep¬ 
ly involved personally, because I could see the 
ominous directions in which our country was 
headed under the leadership of these men. Un¬ 
fortunately, the people didn’t listen-not enough 
of them, anyway. We lost the battle; but, with 
Watergate, we’ve won the war. 

That’s why it’s so important for all of us 
to speak out against every from of tyranny-as 
we’ve tried to do, personally and editorially, 
over the years, from opposition to the war in 
Vietnam to legal support for victims of reac¬ 
tionary laws governing the private sexual be¬ 
havior of consenting adults. That’s the only 
way in which a free and democratic society 
can survive. 

PLAYBOY: You said earlier that playboy will 
be even more influential in the next 20 years 


than it has been in the past 20. But what about 
your own plans? Are you going to be running 
the magazine and the company until the 40th 
anniversary? 

HEFNER: Somewhat longer than that, I hope. 
Voluntary retirement is difficult for me to 
imagine, Playboy magazine is still the heart of 
all I do, and I don’t want to let go of more than 
I have to. 1 mean, I love it almost like a person. 
If I didn’t care so much, it would be easy to step 
back and say, “OK, you’ve done it. Great. Now 
go do something else.” But I can’t. Working as 
hard as 1 do. I feel occasional frustration about 
the demands it makes on me, but that’s about 
the only thing that ever brings me down. At the 
end of a difficult day, I can still relax with my 
friends, doing what I want to do and feeling like 
a million dollars. 

PLAYBOY: Or even 200,000,000. 

HEFNER: Nobody feels that good. 

PLAYBOY: In view of the fact that Playboy En¬ 
terprises is such an extension and expression 
of your own vision, do you think it will continue 
to be as successful after you’re no longer run¬ 
ning it? 

HEFNER: After I’m no longer running it? 
That’s a delicate way of putting it. You mean 
after I’m “gone”? What can I say? Obviously, 
there’s a long-term preparation going on to 
make the company independent of the energy 
and expertise of any one person. In any case, 
you have to recognize that my vision is shared 
with a lot of talented people who work for me, 
as well as with millions of people in our society, 
or else we wouldn’t be so successful. There’s no 
reason to assume that playboy is going to pass 
from the scene when 1 do-unless, of course, I 
decide to take it with me. 

PLAYBOY: Time once called your concern 
about your place in history as monumental as 
Lyndon Johnson’s. 1 low do you think you’ll be 
remembered? 

HEFNER: I don’t think I’m the best person to 
answer that. You should ask somebody more 
objective-like my mother. 

PLAYBOY: Come on. 

HEFNER: Well, I think I’ve been a fairly im¬ 
portant influence on contemporary sexual at¬ 
titudes. Beyond that, not very important. 
PLAYBOY: That sounds overly modest. 
HEFNER: True. Actually, I think I’ll rank sec¬ 
ond only to Jesus Christ. I just can’t seem to 
find that middle ground. 

PLAYBOY: Try once more. 

HEFNER: Well, if we hadn’t had the Wright 
brothers, there would still be airplanes. If 
there hadn’t been an Edison, there would still 
be electric lights. And if there hadn’t been a 
Hefner, we’d still have sex. But maybe we 
wouldn’t be enjoying it as much. So the world 
would be a little poorer. Come to think of it, 
so would some of my relatives. Let’s go play a 
little backgammon. Q 
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“So, maybe I wasn’t on my way to a New Year’s party. 
Is that such a bad thing?” 
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FICTION 

Subtract 

One Death 

When life sets you adrift, sometimes the best course is to jump ship. 


Riley didn’t like dogs, or not particularly. They were 
like children (of which he had none, thankfully), 
bringing dirt, confusion and unlooked-for ex¬ 
pense into your life. But here was a dog, a darting, 
elaborately whiskered thing in the 7Cto 8 c-pound 
range with a walleye and one collapsed ear, bark¬ 
ing inquisitively at him from the terminus of its 
chain. Behind him, in the drive, Caroline stuck her 
head out the car window, her face leached of color. 
“Don’t tell me this is the place?” 

“Wait’ll you see inside,” he called over his shoul¬ 
der, the dog’s explosive barks underscoring the 
dreariness of the day, which was gray and coldish 
for mid-May. 

He’d rented the house for a week because the 
few local hotels had been booked for graduation 
across the river at West Point and he most emphat¬ 
ically did not want to go down into the city, which 
was what Caroline most emphatically did want 
but wasn’t going to get. He hated cities. Hated the 
seethe of people, the noise, the crush of everybody 
wanting everything at the same time. What he liked 
was this, simplicity, nature, the river spread out at 
his feet and his gaze carrying all the way across to 
the wooded mountains on the other side, which, 
apart from the rail line—and what was that, an oil 
tank?— couldn’t have looked all that much differ¬ 
ent when Henry Hudson first laid eyes on them. 
He felt his heart lift. All was right with the world. 
Except for the dog. And Caroline. 

But Caroline liked dogs, and she was out of the 
car now, striding across the wet lawn in her heels, 
calling to the dog in a clucking, high childish voice. 
“Oh, that’s a good boy; he’s a goodboy, isn’the? 
Whatagood&cu/,” she called until she was right 
there and the dog was fawning at her feet, rolling 
over on its back so she could apply her $200 mani¬ 
cure to its underbelly. After a minute of this—and 
Riley was just standing there watching, not with 
the proprietary pride he’d felt after their marriage 
four years ago but with a vague kind of quotidian 
interest, the same interest, dulled and flattened, 
that just barely got him out of bed in the morn¬ 


ings—she turned round to him and said, girlishly, 
sweetly, “This must be Meg and Brian’s new dog. 
I wonder why they didn’t say anything? I mean, I 
remember the old one, when they came to visit that 
time? The one that died—I’m picturing German 
shepherd, right? Wasn’t it a German shepherd?” 

He just shrugged. One dog was the same as an¬ 
other as far as he was concerned. Meg had said 
she’d be home from work by four to give him the 
keys to the rental, which belonged to her next- 
door neighbors, an older couple who were away 
in Tuscany for the month on some sort of culinary 
tour. But it was already half past four, there were no 
cars in Meg’s driveway, and her house—a mod¬ 
est one-story place shingled in gray that had had 
its basement flooded twice in the past year after 
storms upriverlooked abandoned. Except for the 
dog, that is, which was clearly Meg’s, since its chain 
was affixed to a stake on her side of the rolling ex¬ 
panse of lawn the two properties shared. If Meg 
was home—or Brian—the dog would have been 
in the house. 

“Give her a call, why don’t you?” he said, and 
watched Caroline straighten up and dig in her 
purse for her phone. He didn’t carry a He was 
spooked right down to the soles of his cell phone 
himself—one, because he despised technology 
and the grip it had on the jugular of America, and 
two, because he didn’t want the federal stooges 
mapping his every move. Might as well have them 
attach one of those tracking devices. Like with 
wolves—or parolees. Or better yet, just tattoo your 
social security number across your forehead. 

Caroline, slim still, with gym-toned legs taper¬ 
ing down to those glistening black patentleather 
heels, had turned her back to him, as if for privacy, 
the phone pressed to her ear. It was a picture, her 
standing there framed against the river like that, 
and he would have snapped a photo too—ifhe had 
a cell phone. Butthenwhat was the use of pictures 
anyway? Nobody would ever see them. It wasn’t 
like the old days, when he was a kid and Polaroid 
was king. Then you could snap a picture, hold it 


in your hand, put it in a photo album. Today? All 
the photos were in the Cloud, ready for the NSA to 
download at their leisure. And pleasure. 

Leisure and pleasure. He liked the sound of that 
and made a little chant of it while he waited for 
Caroline to turn round and tell him Meg wasn’t 
answering, or Brian either. 

It began to drizzle. This had the effect of intensi¬ 
fying the otherworldly greenness of the place, and 
he liked that, liked the weather, liked the scene, 
but the shoulders of his new sports coat seemed 
strangely spongelike, and his coiffure—the modi¬ 
fied pompadour he still affected—was threaten¬ 
ing to collapse across his forehead. He let out a 
curse. “What now?” he said. “Jesus. She did say 
four, didn’t she?” 

There was something in his tone that got the dog 
barking again, which drove a fresh stake through 
his mood. He was about to swing round, get back 
in the car and go look for a bar somewhere when 
Meg’s generic little silver car swished into the drive 
next door and he moved toward her, foolishly, 
because that put him in range of the dog, which 
reared up on its hind legs to rapturously smear 
mud all over his white linen pants and attempt to 
trip him in the process. “Shit,” he cursed, shoving 
the dog down and trying vainly to wipe away the 
mud, a good portion of which transferred itself to 
his hands. But was it mud—or the very element 
he’d just named? 

No matter. So what if his jacket was soaked, his 
pants ruined and dirt of whatever denomination 
worked up under his fingernails? He wasn’t here to 
show off his fashion sense or dine out with celebri¬ 
ties or sit for press interviews. No, Lester was dead. 
And he was here for the funeral. 

One thing, among many, that Caroline didn’t 
know was that he’d been involved with Meg all 
those years ago, long before he met her—or either 
of his first two wives, for that matter— but if she 
did, he suspected she wouldn’t have cared much 
one way or the other, except to drop the knowledge 
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like a fragmentation device into the middle of one 
of their increasingly bitter squabbles, squabbles 
over nothing. Like whose turn it was to empty the 
litter box and why they needed a litter box in the 
first place when the eats could just shit outside, but 
no, she insisted, that was the kind of thinking that 
was driving birds to extinction and how could he 
be so shortsighted, and he, in his shortsightedness, 
countering with What birds? There’s nothing but 
crows out there. Crows and more crows. And she: 
My point exactly. Or who’d conveniently forgot¬ 
ten to fill up the car or buy cheese at the market, 
and not blue cheese, which tasted like hand soap, 
but a nice Gruyere or Emmentaler? Or how you 
pronounced her brother Gary’s name, which he 
rendered as “Garry” and she as “Kierie” in her 
Buffalese. 

And what was that all about? Boredom, he sup¬ 
posed, the two of them locked away in their re¬ 
stored 18th century farmhouse in the midst of a 
peace so unshakable it was like living in a tomb. 
Which was all right with him—he was a novelist, 
“high mid-list,” as he liked to say, bitterly, and he’d 
chosen to isolate himself for the sake of 
his writing—but after the remodel was 
done and she’d selected the antiques and 
the rugs and the fire irons and dug her 
flower beds and landscaped the front por¬ 
tion of their six-point-five acres, what was 
left for her? You choose rural, you choose 
isolation. And Caroline didn’t especially 
like isolation. 

But none of that mattered now because 
Lester was dead and Meg was crossing the 
lawn to him, her eyes already full. Before 
he could think, he was wrapping her in 
a full-body embrace that rocked them 
in each other’s orbit far too long while 
Caroline stood there watching and the 
mud staining his trousers imperceptibly 
worked itself into Meg’s jeans. He was 
feeling sorrow, a sorrow so fluent it swept 
him in over his head, Lester gone and Meg pressed 
tight to him, and it really hadn’t come home to him 
till now because now he was here, now it was real. 
He’d always suppressed his emotions in the ser¬ 
vice of cool, of being cool and detached and un¬ 
touchable, but suddenly there were tears in his 
eyes. He might have stood there forever, clutching 
Meg to him, so far gone he couldn’t think beyond 
the three questions he and Lester used to put to 
each other when they were stoned (Who are we? 
Where are we? Why are we?), but for the fact that 
Brian’s car had somehow appeared in the drive, 
right behind Meg’s. If Caroline didn’t know how 
he’d once felt about Meg, Brian certainly did, and 
the knowledge of that—and of some of the extra¬ 
curricular things Brian had said to him at a party 
a few years ago—made him come back to himself. 

He became aware of the rain, which was more 
persistent now. Lester’s face rose up suddenly in 
his consciousness, then melted away, as if he’d 
taken a match to a photograph. He let go of Meg, 
dropped his arms to his sides, took a step back. 
“Hi, Brian,” he called, lifting one hand in a crip¬ 


pled, fluttering wave though Brian couldn’t have 
heard him since the window was rolled up and 
the motor running. Still, he couldn’t help adding, 

“Great to see you!” 

• •• 

The house was one of 12 set on a slim strip 
of land between the river and the train tracks, a 
smallish 1940s bungalow that had been recast as 
a two-story contemporary, with fireplace, boat 
mooring and panoptic views of the river. It was 
nothing like the farmhouse, of course, but once 
you stepped inside it gave a good first impression: 
rustic furniture, framed photos of Hudson scenes 
on the walls, a brass telescope for stargazing or 
catching the eye-gleam of the tugboat captains who 
pushed barges up and down the river all day long. 

The second impression was maybe a hair less fa¬ 
vorable (cramped kitchen, a smell of what, bilge?), 
but he was gratified—and relieved—to see that 
Caroline was going to be all right with it. “I love 
the view,” she said, striding across the parquet 
floor to pull the curtains open wide. “It’s”—she 

He was spooked 
right down to the 
soles of his feet. 
Did death come in 
pairs, like twins? 

searched for the word, turning to him and holding 
out her hands. If he thought she was going to say 
“inspiring” or “sublime” or even “awesome,” he 
was disappointed. “It’s nice,” she said, and then 
clarified—“I mean it works, right?” 

They were just mixing their inaugural cock¬ 
tail—vodka gimlet, Lester’s touchstone— when 
the first train entered the scene. On a theoretical 
level, Riley had understood that the proximity of 
the tracks might give rise to a certain degree of 
noise now and again, but this was something else 
altogether. There was a sudden shattering blast, 
as of a jet fighter obliterating the sound barrier, 
then the roar of the wheels, the insult of the horn 
and the chattered-teeth rattle of every glass, cup, 
dish and saucer in the cupboard. The whole thing, 
beginning to end, couldn’t have lasted more than 
10 seconds, but it managed to spike his blood pres¬ 
sure and induce him to slosh Rose’s lime juice all 
over the granite countertop the older couple had 
installed to fortify their barely adequate kitchen. 
“Jesus,” he said, “what was that?” 

Caroline, deadpan: “The train.” 


“How’re we supposed to sleep? I mean, what’s 
the schedule? Are there night trains—or no, there 
wouldn’t be, right?” 

“Ask Meg and Brian.” 

“You get used to it, is that what you’re saying?” 

She shrugged. Implicit in that shrug and the 
tight smile that accompanied it was the reminder 
that they wouldn’t have been having this discussion 
if they were on the 12th floor of the Algonquin or 
even the Royalton or Sofitel and that any train they 
might have run across would have been a convey¬ 
ance, only that, a means of getting them from the 
city to this benighted place and back again. 

“Jesus,” he repeated, looking round for the 
paper towels, and he was just sopping up the 
mess—sticky, redolent, probably 90 percent sug¬ 
ar—when there was a tap at the sliding door and 
Meg was there, framed in the glass panel as in a 
Renaissance painting, Our Lady of the River. She’d 
changed out of her jeans and into a skirt and she’d 
done something with her hair. He waved, enjoy¬ 
ing the moment, till Brian’s head and shoulders 
entered the frame and then, at hip level, the dog. 
She tapped again, grinning, and held up 
a handle of vodka. 

They had a round of gimlets in memory 
of Lester, then another, after which they 
switched to wine, a Bordeaux from the 
case Riley had brought down from Buffalo 
to help ease Lester’s passage, or at least 
his own immersion in it. He’d written 
about death to the point of obsession, but 
he’d been spared the experience of it, if 
you except the death of his parents, which 
had happened so long ago he couldn’t 
even remember what they looked like, and 
he was finding the process of mourning in 
someone else’s living room increasingly 
disorienting. He tried to make small talk, 
but small talk wasn’t going to work, not 
with Lester hanging over them like some 
great-winged bird. The shadows deep¬ 
ened. The river went the color of steel. Everything 
he said seemed to begin with “You remember 
when?” And here were Meg’s eyes, inviting him 
right in, the most patient, salvatory eyes he’d ever 
seen. He was drunk, of course, that was it, and if 
Caroline and Brian were forced to hover on the 
fringes of the conversation, that was something 
they’d just have to get used to because they hadn’t 
been there with Lester right from the beginning 
and he had. And Meg had too. 

“You’re slurring your words,” Caroline said at 
one point, and he looked up, wondering how it had 
gotten dark so quickly—and without his noticing. 

“Maybe we should eat something?” he heard 
himself say, even as the lights of a barge drifted 
by on the dark shoulders of the river and the dog, 
agitated by something beyond the range of human 
senses, began to whine. 

Brian pushed himself up from the easy chair in 
the corner, an empty wineglass in one hand. He 
was big-headed, white-haired and, Riley noted 
with a certain degree of satisfaction, he’d begun 
to develop a potbelly. He looked old, tired, bored. 
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“I’m ready for bed.” 

“Pizza?” Meg made a question of it. “They’ll 
deliver.” 

“Count me out,” Brian said, and gave a little 
laugh that was meant to be self-deprecating but to 
Riley’s ears sounded justthis side of rude. He was 
a killjoy, Brian. A nonentity. And Meg was wasted 
on him. “But if you three want”—Brian waved at 
the air—“I mean, go ahead.” 

“I don’t eat pizza,” Caroline put in, her voice light 
and incisive, no slurring for her though she’d had 
as much to drink as anybody. She let out a laugh. 
“It’s not Paleo.” 

“You’re telling me they didn’t have pizza delivery 
in the Stone Age?” Riley had used the joke before, 
somewhere, sometime, and nobody responded to 
it now. He was sunk deep in the easy chair beside 
Brian’s, feeling as if he’d never summon the voli¬ 
tion to move again. Somehow he found the dog’s 
head in his lap, and he began idly stroking its col¬ 
lapsed ear. 

“We could go out,” Meg offered, but Caroline just 
shook her head and he sank deeper into the chair, 
wondering how he was even going to get up the 
stairs to bed, let alone negotiate the car and deal 
with lights, people, waiters, menus. 

Just then there was a tap at the glass, which sent 
the dog into a frenzy, its head rocketing up out of 
Riley’s lap, paws scrabbling on the floor, the bark¬ 
ing rising in pitch till it was nearly a scream, and 
Riley looked up to see a ghostly face illuminated 
there at the door, a woman’s face, nobody he knew, 
but it made his heart seize all the same. 

As it turned out, she was Meg’s neighbor from 
the next house up and she had some bad news to 
impart, some very bad news, in fact. Meg slid the 
door back and the funk of the river rushed in to 
overwhelm him. “Turn on the TV!” the woman 
shouted, thumping into the room and going di¬ 
rectly to the television— a wall-mounted thing Ri¬ 
ley hadn’t to this point even noticed—and clicked 
it on. “I can’t believe it,” she sang out as images of 
wreckage, flames, emergency flares and stunned 
onlookers played across the screen in away that 
had become the nightly reality and every bit as 
believable as anything else out there in the world. 
The feed at the foot of the screen read Florence, 
Italy, and gave the time there, 5:30 A.M. “They got 
Ted,” she said. 

Meg gave her a look of disbelief. “What are you 
talking about? Who?” 

“The terrorists. I just had a call from Nadine.” 
And here her voice broke. “It was, I don’t know, 
wrong place, wrong time.” She was 50-ish, this 
woman, bottom-heavy, her hair cut short but for a 
spray of pink-dyed strands sprouting like feathers 
at the back of her neck. “She’s going to be okay, but 
Ted—he didn’t make it.” 

Toudly, in a rising wail, Meg denied it. 

“Who’s Ted?” he asked, puzzled, even as the 
tension began to sink its claws in his stomach, deep 
down, where he was most vulnerable. 

“Ted Marchant,” Meg said without turning her 
head. “I can’t believe it,” she echoed, her eyes 
jumping from the screen to the woman who’d 


come to destroy their evening. Or night. It was 
night now. Definitely. “When?” she demanded. 
“Are you sure?” 

“Who’s Ted Marchant?” 

Brian loomed over him with his big white head, 
the empty glass arrested in midair. “The guy,” he 
said flatly, “whose chair you’re sitting in.” 

• •• 

So there were two deaths. First Tester, and now 
this. Ted Marchant. Whose name Riley must have 
written across the face of a check, though he had 
no recollection of it, who’d sat in this very chair 
and trained his telescope on the stars or maybe 
a girl going topless in a speedboat on the far side 
of the river, who, as it would turn out, had been 
unlucky enough to be sitting at a corner table in 
a Florentine cafe, sipping his espresso, at the very 
moment the blackelad gunmen had rumbled up 
on their stolen Ducatis and begun shooting. He’d 
never met Ted Marchant or his wife of 45 years 
either— Nadine—but here he was in possession 
of the dead man’s home and all the dead man’s 
things, drinking out of the dead man’s wineglasses. 
It made him queasy to know it. 

The television talked to them and they leaned 
forward in their chairs and watched the images 
play across the dead man’s screen, listened to 
the voices of the reporters, the same old thing, 
the tiredest thing, except that one of the 17 dead 
had plodded across these floors and breathed this 
same dank river air that smelled of a whole array 
of deaths, from fish to worms to clams and the 
algae that bloomed on a bounty of phosphates and 
died back to nothing again. It was staggering. He 
almost wanted to protest—this wasn’t about Ted 
Marchant, whom he didn’t even know; it was about 
Tester—but instead, into the void, he said, “Maybe 
we should leave?” 

Meg turned away from the screen, her features 
saturated with the garish light, and looked him lull 
in the face. “No,” she said, fierce suddenly, as if 
the killers were in the room with them. “No way. 
You’re going to stay.” 

He glanced at Caroline for support, but Caro¬ 
line’s eyes never left the screen. “But won’t the 
wife—? She’ll be coming back now, she’ll have to, 
the widow, I mean-” 

“Are you serious? Something like this—it could 
be weeks, months, who knows.” Meg’s voice caught 
in her throat. “Poor Nadine—can you imagine?” 

“The weirdest thing”—and here the woman 
who’d brought the news gave him along look— 
“is that you’re here...for a funeral, right?” A glance 
for Meg. “Or that’s what Meg said. And that makes 
this whole thing so, I don’t know, spooky, I guess 
you’d have to say-” 

He didn’t deny it. In fact, he was spooked right 
down to the superstitious God-denying soles of 
his feet. It was like that time in Alaska when the 
surviving pilot of a two-man air service told him 
his partner had crashed while delivering a family 
of Inuit to the next village for the funeral of a family 
of Inuit killed in an air crash the previous day. Was 
that how the fates were aligned? Did death come 


in pairs, like twins? Tester had died of melanoma, 
a cruel, preposterous thing that had begun as a 
blister on the little toe of his right foot and spread 
to his brain and killed him so fast Riley hadn’t even 
known he was sick, let alone dying. It wasn’t cool to 
die, wasn’t hip, that was how Tester felt—he had 
an image to maintain— and so he’d done it alone. 
That was what hurt. He hadn’t called, e-mailed, 
written, hadn’t breathed a word. He’d just crawled 
off to some hospice in California and spared them 
the pain. 

Tater, after Caroline had gone up to bed and 
Brian took the dog back across the lawn to his own 
house and shut out the lights one by one till the 
fading image of it vanished into the night, there 
were just the three of them left there in the dead 
man’s living room. Everything was quiet, the lights 
muted, the TV screen gone blank now. He was the 
one who’d finally gotten up and shut it off, Meg 
whispering “Thank you” and the other woman (her 
name was Anna or Anne or maybe Joanne, he nev¬ 
er quite caught it, not that it mattered—she was 
the Messenger of Death and that was all he needed 
to know) seconded her. “These media hyenas,” she 
said, waving her hand in dismissal. “Really, it’s just 
disgusting.” For along while no one said anything, 
the only sounds the tap of bottle on glass and the 
consolatory splash of the wine, but then the house 
began to quail and rattle and here came the blast 
again, that violent rending of the air, and a train 
hurtled past with a last fading shriek. 

“Oh my God, I didn’t realize it was so late,” the 
woman said, rising from her chair and setting her 
glass down on the nearest horizontal surface—an 
inlaid end table, already blemished with a dozen 
fading circular sears, not that Ted Marchant was 
going to care. In the next moment she was embrac¬ 
ing Meg, the two of them tearful, exuberant in their 
grief, and then the woman was gone and he was 
alone with Meg. She looked at him and shook her 
head. “It’s terrible, isn’t it?” 

He didn’t know what to say. It was. Of course it 
was. Everything was terrible—and getting worse. 

He watched her as she bent for her glass, stood 
up and drained it, one hand on her hip. She looked 
dazed, uncertain on her feet, and she set the glass 
down carefully beside the one her neighbor had 
left, then sank heavily into the couch. “Here,” she 
said, giving him a tired smile, “sit here beside me. 
Take a load off. It’s been a day.” 

So he sat beside her and felt the warmth of her 
there in the house that had taken on a chill with 
the lateness of the hour, and then he put his arm 
around her and pulled her to him and they kissed 
and though he felt the tug of her like some elemen¬ 
tal force of reconciliation and surcease, he didn’t 
give in to it. What he did do, with the smallest ad¬ 
justment, was stretch out his legs and lay his head 
in her lap so that the warmth became a heat and 
his eyes fell shut, and the death, the two deaths, 
faded into oblivion. 

• •• 

The next morning, Caroline, declaring the situ¬ 
ation “too weird for words,” took atrain into the 
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city to lunch with her roommate from college and 
engage in a little resuscitative shopping, and by 
the time he extracted himself from the bed he’d 
somehow managed to find his way to at some un¬ 
fathomable hour of the night, he was just in time to 
see Meg pulling out of the driveway on her way to 
work. Brian’s car was gone too, as was his own— 
Caroline had taken it up to the Garrison station 
and left it there because he was too enfeebled by 
the night’s reversals to get up and drop her off. 
So he was alone there in the dead man’s house 
(the murdered man’s house) poking through the 
cupboards with the idea of coffee in mind—and 
maybe something to ease his stomach, like dry 
toast. Or... the zwieback he somehow found in his 
hand, the pastel rendering of a baby grinning up at 
him from the front of the cardboard box. But why 
would the old couple stock baby crackers? Grand¬ 
children? Dental issues? He put a zwieback in his 
mouth, experimentally, then spat it back out in the 
palm of his hand. Milk. Maybe milk would settle 
his stomach. He poured out a clean white glass of 
it, set it on the counter and stared at it a long mo¬ 
ment before trying, with mixed success, to pour it 
back into the carton. In his distraction, it must have 
taken him five entire minutes before he remem¬ 
bered that Lester was dead. And that the funeral, at 
which he’d be expected to get himself together long 
enough to deliver a eulogy, was tomorrow. 

He looked up at a sudden noise—a thump— 
and there was the dog, pressing its nose to the 
glass of the sliding door, a ruptured length of chain 
trailing away from its throat like essential jewelry. 
The day was bright, he noticed now, yesterday’s 
clouds and drizzle driven back over the hills and 
the sun dividing the lawn like a chessboard into 
patches of shadow and light, and the irritation he 
would normally have felt at the intrusion gave way 
to something lighter, more tenable, something al¬ 
most like acceptance. He was glad Caroline had 
gone into the city and Meg to work, glad to be 
alone here so he could slow things down, take a 
walk, sit by the river, commune with Lester on his 
own terms, and never mind Ted Marchant—Ted 
Marchant was another issue altogether and he 
wasn’t going to go there. 

The thump came again. The dog was pawing the 
glass as if it wanted something, as if it had a mes¬ 
sage to convey, some extrasensory glimpse into the 
process that had claimed Lester and Ted Marchant 
and would repurpose itself, in good time, to claim 
the survivors too. Or maybe it was just hungry, 
maybe that was it. Or, more likely, it wanted in so 
it could go take a crap on the car pet—wasn’t that 
what dogs were famous for? But then it occurred 
to him that the dog shouldn’t be there at all, that it 
had, in fact, broken free of its chain, which meant 
that it was in danger, or potential danger—hadn’t 
Meg complained about how vigilant you had to be 
or it would bolt out the door and make straight for 
the train tracks? He got up from where he was 
sitting at the kitchen table, thinking to let the dog 
in—to trap it in the house—and then see if he 
could do something about reinforcing the chain. 

But what was the thing’s name? Something 


with a T—Tuffy? Terry? Or no, Taffy, that was it, 
because of its coloration, as Meg had explained 
shortly after it had annihilated his pants. Anyway, 
he got up from the kitchen table, went to the door 
and slid it open, which, far from having the desired 
effect, caused the dog to back away from him so 
precipitately it fell from the porch in an awkward 
scramble of limbs. For the briefest moment it lay 
there on its back, its legs kicking in the air, and 
then it sprang up and bolted headlong away from 
him, straight in the direction of the tracks. “Taffy!” 
he called, feeling ridiculous but nonetheless com¬ 
ing down off the porch and hustling across the 
lawn after him (or her; he wasn’t even sure what 
sex the thing was). “Taffy! No!” 

It was at that moment the train appeared, the 
9:50 or 10:10 or whatever it was, the air shrieking, 
the wheels thundering, a great onrushing force 
that eclipsed the animal as if it had never been 
there at all. Running now, his heart slamming at 
his ribs, Riley reached the tracks just as the last 
car—the caboose, a term that came to him out of 
a buried past, childhood, Lionel, mittens pressed 
to ears, Take Daddy’s hand now—raged on by and 
the tracks stood vacant, shining malevolently in 
the hard gleam of the sun. What he expected was 
death, another death, the dog’s remains dribbled 
like ragout up and down the line—and what was 
he going to tell Meg?—but that wasn’t what he 
found. The dog was there, intact, remnant chain 
and all, sitting on its rump on the far side of the 
tracks and staring at him stupidly across the void. 

“Taffy,” he called, trying to control his voice, the 
edge of hysteria there, of fury. “Come!” 

But Taffy didn’t come. Taffy never budged, ex¬ 
cept to contort himself (he was a male, Riley saw 
now, the sheath of the organ, the tight dark balls 
like damson plums) so he could reach up and 
scratch his chin with one back paw. Riley looked up 
and down the tracks, a long tapering V to the van¬ 
ishing point in either direction, then called again, 
again without response. Maybe if I turn my back on 
him, he thought. Or maybe—and here he felt em¬ 
barrassed with himself, because what was he now, 
a dog whisperer?—maybe he should just say fuck 
the whole business. Let the dog take his chances. 
Right. Fine. He swung abruptly round and made 
his way through the damp grass to mount the 
porch of the dead man’s house and see if he could 
find the means to make himself a cup of coffee. 

He wasn’t really tracking the time, but it must 
have been around noon or so, the sun high over¬ 
head and the dog frisking back and forth across 
the lawn, chain in tow, when he looked up from 
his coffee and toast and his eyes came to rest on 
the canoe where it lay overturned on the dock. He’d 
been reading a very dull book, trying not to think 
beyond the next dull paragraph, wondering how 
he was going to get through the rest of the day, 
and there it was, this vision: the canoe. It was just 
the thing he needed—to get out on the river, clear 
his head, let nature be his guide. What could be 
better? The sun-spanked waves, the breeze fresh 
out of the north, a little exercise—he could always 
use the exercise, and really, how often did he have 


the opportunity to get out here on the Hudson, the 
river of his boyhood, of his connections, of his past, 
of Lester? All right. A plan. A definite plan. 

It took him awhile to find the paddles, secreted 
as they were in the back of the garage behind a 
six-foot-tall rusting metal cabinet that contained 
the other boating things: blue flotation cushion, or¬ 
ange life vest, various fishing rods, crab traps, gigs 
and landing nets. He took the cushion, a spinning 
rod and a tackle box stocked with Ted Marchant’s 
lures—why not?—balanced a paddle over one 
shoulder and crossed the lawn to the dock. If he 
didn’t bother with the life vest it was because he 
never bothered with life vests—he knew what he 
was doing, and even at his age (he would be 56 in 
December, though officially he admitted only to 
5c) he was a strong swimmer, had always been, 
and for a moment he saw himself in his 20s, rac¬ 
ing Lester out to the raft on Kitehawank Lake over 
and over again, one sprint after the other, the loser 
having to swig a shot of the tequila their girlfriends, 
leaning over the edge of the raft, held out for them 
even as they laughed and cheered and kicked up a 
froth with their pretty, tanned feet. 

The canoe—aluminum, indestructible—was 
surprisingly heavy, but he managed to flip it over, 
stow his gear and slide it into the water before low¬ 
ering himself into it and equalizing his weight. In 
the next moment he was stroking hard against the 
tug of the current, the first strokes the best, always 
the best, all the power gone to your shoulders and 
upper arms in a flush of resurgent joy. It was sen¬ 
sational. Transformative. Dip, rise, dip again. He 
must have been a hundred feet from shore when 
he realized he’d forgotten a hat, which would have 
been nice to have to keep the sun out of his face, 
and his water bottle too, but that wasn’t a prob¬ 
lem because he wasn’t going to stay out that long. 
Cruise up the river and back again, 45 minutes, 
an hour. Max. Though, admittedly, he did feel a bit 
dehydrated and maybe hungover into the bargain, 
and the thought flickered in and out of his mind 
that he might paddle up the river to Garrison, to 
the bar there, and then drift back down when the 
tide reversed, but that was too ambitious...no, bet¬ 
ter to keep it simple. 

Ahead of him on the right, just past the promon¬ 
tory where the last of the 12 houses sat, was a low 
trestle that gave onto the marsh on the far side, 
and he paddled for the entrance, thinking he’d do 
a little exploring. Meg had taken him back there 
the last time he’d visited and he remembered it as 
a magical place, alive with birds of every descrip¬ 
tion, turtles stacked up like dinner plates on the 
butts of half-submerged trees—and, better yet, the 
sense of enclosure and privacy it held, as if you 
were miles away from anyone. The point, he real¬ 
ized, as he dug the paddle in and flew across the 
gray froth of the river, was that Lester was dead 
and he wasn’t. He was alive, never more alive. 
The burden of grief was a burden we all carried— 
Lester!Lester!—but there was this too, this living 
in the moment, the sunstruck chop, the breeze, 
the scent of the wildflowers clustered round the 
mouth of the trestle till it could have been a bower 
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in a Rossetti poem. He flew for it. But then, draw¬ 
ing closer, he saw that the tide was up higher than 
he’d realized—the space seemed barely adequate 
for the canoe itself to pass under, no more than 
three feet of vertical clearance, if that. 

Riley, for better or worse—worse, actually— 
never backed down from a challenge, and once 
he’d made up his mind to shoot the entrance, he 
just kept going. At the last moment, he slid down 
supine on the floor of the canoe and let the inrush- 
ing current carry him, which wouldn’t have been 
a problem if he’d arrived 15 minutes earlier, when 
he would have had another two or three inches 
between him and the concrete belly of the trestle. 
As it was, he could have glided right through if he’d 
been in a kayak or riding a surfboard, but unfortu¬ 
nately the twin high points of the canoe, at bow and 
stern, struck the ceiling with a sound like grinding 
molars, the current dragging the canoe forward till 
finally, a dozen feet from the far side, it stuck fast. 

He saw his predicament and experienced a 
moment of regret, but regret wasn’t going to get 
him out of this, was it? The water was streaming 
in and soon it would engulf the entire space, right 
to the ceiling, or at least that had to be a possibil¬ 
ity, didn’t it? All right. No need to panic. He raised 
his arms and pushed hard against the concrete 
above him and the boat edged forward, scraping 


years, the prizes, the checks, survived by his lov¬ 
ing wife. Minutes, that was all he had till the water 
started pouring in over the gunwales, but in that 
moment he could picture the newspaper account 
as clearly as if he were sitting at the big oak table in 
the kitchen at the farmhouse, the overhead lamp 
bright and his reading glasses clamped over the 
bridge of his nose. 

He’d often wondered how he’d respond in a 
crisis, at the same time praying he’d never be ob¬ 
ligated to find out (and how was it for Ted March- 
ant, protecting Nadine with the shield of his own 
body in the millisecond before the AK rounds split 
him open?). To this point, the closest he’d come 
was some 30 years ago in the company of Tester, 
both of them drunk on cheap scotch and saturat¬ 
ed with the triumph of their selves and their wise 
ways and the hipness that cloaked and absolved 
them, when the lip of the dune they’d been sitting 
on gave way beneath them so that they were rudely 
plunged into the ice bath of San F rancisco Bay, 
but—and here was the charm—wound up none 
the worse for it. So all right. The water was rising 
but he wasn’t panicking—he was too humiliated 
for panic. He was just—concerned, that was all. 
And amused. Struck between the eyes with the 
force of his own stupidity—of all the millions of 
deaths that come raining down each and every 


tion had erected here in the backwater to carry the 
locomotive freight. It wasn’t easy, his feet battered, 
the stones slippery, a dense growth of briars and 
poison ivy impeding his way, but finally, too cold 
and wet and residually shaken even to curse, he 
was able to pull himself up by stages and emerge 
on the tracks, and so what if he was in his Joe Box¬ 
ers and his shoes were missing? He was alive, alive 
all over again. 

He didn’t say a word to anyone, not the old man 
bobbing in his boat or the two women sitting in 
lawn chairs at the house across the way. He just 
limped up the tracks in his bare feet and wet un¬ 
derwear, and here was the dog to greet him, dash¬ 
ing by with its length of chain rapping at the rails, 
and of course it was inevitable that in the interval 
yet another train would come hurtling by to rake 
him with its tailwind, faces pressed to windows, 
ayounggirl waving—waving, for God’s sake—and 
he, nothing else for it, waving back. 

After the funeral, once everyone had exhausted 
their praise for the emotional intensity of his eu¬ 
logy and the tears had dried and the drinks cir¬ 
culated, he bowed out early, pleading a headache. 
He and Caroline drove back to the rented house 
on the river, where the dog, its chain reinforced, 
twisted round and round the steel post Brian had 


His heart slamming at his ribs, Riley reached 
the tracks just as the last car raged by. 


in protest. What he hadn’t counted on—but he 
hadn’t counted on anything, just acted, and acted 
stupidly, suicidally, really—was the unevenness 
of the structure, which, as it turned out, had sub¬ 
sided ever so imperceptibly on the far side, not that 
it was any of his business, but what, exactly, was 
wrong with the maintenance people on the New 
York Central line? Didn’t they inspect these things? 

Whether they did or not, the fact remained that 
he was stuck. On his back. In a space that was like 
a coffin, with the tide rushing in and no more than 
a few spare inches of clearance between him and 
the cold gray lid above him that might or might 
not have been home to various spiders and biting 
insects and water snakes too, an example of which 
had just whipped past him in a display of muscular 
urgency. What else? The cold. The smell of mud, 
muck, the decay the river fostered and throve on, 
and all at once he was remembering the story his 
father had told him of the drowned woman in 
Annsville Creek whose corpse had floated to the 
surface in a twitching scrum of blue-claw crabs. 
This was serious. He was in trouble. He was going 
to drown, that was what was going to happen, and 
he could already see the HEADTINES-AUTHOR 
DROWNS IN BOATING accident—and the pre¬ 
packaged rudiments of his obituary: his books, 
his wives, the early promise, the bloated middle 


day of our lives, how many involve aging novelists 
trapped under train trestles in canoes? 

We fear death because all we know is life, and 
once you’re alive the safest bet is to stay that way. 
He knew that, subscribed to it as a principle, and 
it provided his motivation now. What if—experi¬ 
mentally—he were to tip the canoe ever so slightly, 
purposely letting the water in so he could gain an¬ 
other six inches to free himself and take his chanc¬ 
es in the water before the air gave out? He could do 
that, but then his wallet would be soaked and his 
clothes ruined, yet what were wallets and clothes 
when he was so close to joining Tester and Ted 
Marchant in the hand of the Dead? Nothing, noth¬ 
ing at all. Still, he did take the time to wriggle out of 
his jacket, shirt, jeans and hiking boots and ball the 
whole business up in one hand as he pushed hard 
off the ceiling, found the surge of the water and 
squeezed into it...yes, and Jesus, it was freezing! 

A lesser writer than Riley might have said some¬ 
thing like “Time stood still,” but that wasn’t it at 
all, not even close: Time accelerated. One instant 
had him in the canoe, passively awaiting his death 
by drowning, and the next saw him flailing his 
way through cattails and muck, his shirt, shoes 
and jacket gone but his jeans—and wallet—still 
clutched sopping in one hand till he reached the 
high stony embankment some previous genera- 


pounded angrily into the ground just that morn¬ 
ing, and they spent all of 10 minutes throwing their 
things together and bringing the suitcases down 
to the car. Then Riley locked up, gave the dog a 
wide berth and hurried across the lawn to leave 
the key under the mat at Meg and Brian’s before 
they could get back from the reception or wake or 
whatever you wanted to call it. The tear-fest. The 
slog. The canoe had unwedged itself on the turn of 
the tide, but Riley hadn’t been there to recover it. 
He didn’t leave a note. If Nadine noticed it missing 
he’d send her a check, no problem, glad to do it, 
in fact, glad to help out, but no sense in worrying 
about that now. 

Traffic was light and they made good time. 
Caroline was silent most of the way down, but her 
face was composed and she looked goodbetter 
than good—in the black velvet dress and single 
strand of pearls she’d worn for the funeral. They 
checked into the Algonquin, the only hotel where 
he really felt appreciated, a homey place, a writer’s 
place, and while Caroline went down to see about 
theater tickets he settled in a chair by the window, 
high above the crush and grab of West 44th Street. 
For a long while he gazed out into the grayness, 
then he picked up the dull book he’d been work¬ 
ing his way through, found where he’d left off and 
started reading. Q 
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PLAYMATE UPDATE 


2017 PMOY SAY DAVID 
RAISES FUNDS FOR CHARITY 

After winning Playmate of the Year, Say David wasted 
no time in supporting her advocacies. She, along with 
her modeling friends, was able to raise funds by do¬ 
ing a bikini carwash - the proceeds of which were do¬ 
nated to the Tahanan ng Pagmamahal, a community- 
centered orphanage dedicated to providing shelter to 
abandoned and abused kids. Say is also keen on help¬ 
ing women who are dealing with self-esteem issues 
and has taken to social media to post inspiring quotes 
and opinions. 




PLAYMATE KRIZOLI HELPS 
KIDS WITH CANCER 

Despite her busy schedule, Playmate Krizoli Ro- 
sete found the time to raise and donate funds to 
Bahay Aruga, a halfway house for children afflict¬ 
ed with cancer. She has always had a soft spot for 
kids, thus, upon coming across the foundation, 
she didn’t hesitate to provide financial help. While 
at Bahay Aruga, she mingled with the kids, lifting 
their spirits as well as her own through each of the 
activities facilitated by the center. It was a heart¬ 
warming experience. 



THE ROAD TO 
2017’S PLAYMATE 
OF THE YEAR 

Things were set to heat up when the year entered its final 
quarter as it marked the beginning of the road to awarding 
2017’s Playmate of the Year. Many beauties vied for the title 
until there were only two: Playmates Krizoli Rosete and 
Say David. The Mock Elections tour saw both ladies paint 
the town red with them hopping from bar to bar to party 
and secure votes. 

The tour kicked off at Chololo’s Island Grill where they 
got up close and personal with supporters and diners. Next 
up was Moonshine P.U.B., an upscale pub at The Sapphire 
Bloc in Ortigas. The girls rubbed elbows with the estab¬ 
lishment’s executives, then mingled with the crowd before 
heading over to Valkyrie and Revel to party the night away. 
Tor the Mock Elections tour’s final leg, Say and Krizoli 
were the honored guests of I’M Elotel’s flops & Brews bar. 
The two were joined by a host of Playmates - both old and 
new - and were warmly received by the crowd. Amid all 
the fun was palpable tension as the race for the title was 
neck and neck up to the very end. 
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PLAYBOY NEWS 



SAY DAVID IS CROWNED 
PLAYMATE OF THE YEAR 

Both contenders deserve a piece of the crown, but only 
one winner can be declared. On October 28, at Valkyrie 
Nightclub at The Fort, the party willingly paused for 
a while to give way to the much-anticipated corona¬ 
tion of the 2017 Playmate of the Year. The partygoers 
greeted Playmates Krizoli Rosete and Say David as they 
took to the stage dressed in their lovely evening gowns. 
There was a moment of silence when host Chx Alcala 
was about to make the big reveal: Say David is 20i7’s 
Playmate of the Year. Overcome with emotion, Say gra¬ 
ciously posed beside her magazine cover much to the 
delight of the crowd. It’s a well-deserved win. 
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RECALL 



HEF AND HIS BIG BUNNY 

For an extravagant fellow like Hugh Hefner; the Playboy Mansion was not a large enough space to contain his 
party lifestyle. As such, he purchased his very own DC-9 aircraft in 1969 - named the “Big Bunny” - and had 
it customized to become the plane equivalent of a stretch limousine. Celebrities the like of Elvis Presley, Frank 
Sinatra, and Raquel Welch were often found on board, as guests were served fancy meals by lovely Jet Bunnies in 
the lounge area. The aircraft also had a disco area, luxury bedrooms, built-in showers, and overflowing drinks, 
unlike anything that the people in the swinging Sixties had ever seen. 
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